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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1947. 


“AU REVOIR”—THE START OF A HISTORIC VISIT TO SOUTH 
STATION ON THE PIRST 


On the afternoon of January 31, the King, the Queen, and the two Princesses said 
“ Au revoir” to the capital when they began at Waterloo Station the first stage of 
their voyage to South Africa. The previously arranged drive in semi-state from 
Buckingham Palace was cancelled in view of the severe weather, and the Royal family 


AFRICA: THE ROYAL FAMILY’S LEAVE-TAKING AT WATERLOO 
STAGE OF THEIR JOURNEY. 


drove in motor-cars to the station. Relations and personal friends were there to 
wish them God-speed on their journey—a sentiment which is shared by every one of 
their subjects. Pictures of their departure from Portsmouth in H.M.S. 


Vanguard 
appear elsewhere in this issue. 
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AVING to write a weekly page on current events, 
I find every few months that I can stand the 
contemplation of contemporary human folly, misery 
and wickedness no longer, and so, mounting an 
historian’s broomstick, 
escape into the past 
1 do not suggest that 
human beings then 
were any less foolish, 
miserable and wicked 
than they are to-day, 
but one can at least | 
view the immediate } 
results with more } 
philosophy. Ivory } 
towers may be out of | 
fashion, but personally 
I never fail to gain 
renewed strength and 
cheerfulness when I 
retire to my own for 
awhile. After an hour 
or two of looking out 
from its pleasant, shel- 
tered windows I can 
even read the pro- } 
nouncements of our } 
unfortunate Ministerof } 
Food withequanimity. {| 

This week I have 
selected the year 1903, 
and the window I have 
chosen to open on it 
is that thrown on the 
then world by the 
pages and illustrations 
of this journal. It 
adds to the interest of 
doing so that the same 
distinguished and 
gallant doyen of the 
journalistic field who i. 
edits The Illustrated os 
London News was editing it then. I myself was a small 
boy in knickerbockers, and the world about me bore 
remarkably little resemblance to the world of to-day. 
It was the year, unless my memory plays me false, in 
which I made my first and only appearance in Shake- 
speare on the London stage: in a series of charity 
matinées at the old Court Theatre. I can recall very 
clearly my immense dislike of these proceedings and par- 
ticularly of the soap which got into my eyes in the pro- 
cess of restoring my skin to its natural colour—for I was 
inhumanly browned all over—after each performance. 

Let us, then, open the volume : one, I should add, 
of prodigious weight—the kind of tome with which 
Dr. Johnson liked to fell oppressive booksellers. In- 
deed, it was partly the necessity of flattening some 
particularly unruly and crumpled papers that caused 
me in the first place to pull or, rather, heave it down 
from the shelf. It runs, for a period of only six 
months, to over a thousand pages; our journal cost 
sixpence in those days, and it certainly gave good 
measure. But those were days of good measure and 
cheapness—for those, that is, with anything with 
which to buy. You could buy a silver travelling-case, 
complete with watch, for 15s. 6d.; a Swan fountain 
pen for 10s. 6d. ; a dozen bottles of old Scotch whisky 
for 36s., carriage paid. Yes, as they say on the wire- 
less, those were the days! They were also days of 
plenty ; looking through the Ladies’ Page of my 
colleague (save in time) Filomena, I note that “ a great 
variety of biscuits are being put upon the market” 
and that “‘ the prudent housewife can obtain plenty of 
diversity in this department.’’ We are also told that 
every person has his or her particular fancy with 
regard to soap; that one would prefer violet soap,) 
another old brown Windsor, another—with a prudent 
eye to the risk of infection in London's public con- 
veyances—Wright’s coal-tar. Nowadays we think our- 
selves lucky if we get any soap at all ; such fastidious- 
ness seems as remarkable to us as Dr. Johnson thought 
it that a friend should distinguish between his right 
and left boot. 

In a few minutes I am going to take my dog for 
his daily walk in Hyde Park. Everyone there will be 
shabby and everyone dressed in much the same way. 
How different in 1903! On May 23 of that year a 
great procession of Nonconformists marched from the 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Embankment to Hyde Park by way of Clubland to 
demonstrate against the London Education Bill. A 
page of illustrations was devoted to this great occasion ; 
one of them is entitled ‘‘The London Beehive— 


REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM ‘THE ILLUSTRATED 
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central arch of Decimus Burton’s screen at Hyde Park 
Corner, while in the right of the picture a select com- 
pany of top-hatted, flowery-waistcoated, orchid-button- 
holed toffs, with their voluminous-skirted, feathery- 
hatted dames, are 
making hastily off, 
with knowing smiles, 
in the direction of 
Knightsbridge and the 
Row. ‘‘ What did you 
bring him for?” a 
bowler-hatted, be- 
sashed steward in 
another picture asks a 
proletarian mother 
who is dandling her off- 
spring. ‘‘ Why, bless 
’is heart,’”’ she replies, 
“he understands as 
much about it all as 
most of us.’”’ To-day I 
dare say that promis- 
ing child of the people 
is a grave and pro- 
gressive senator at 
Westminster, chastis- 
ing with penal taxation 
and legislation, and 
not without a grim 
relish, the children and 
heirs of the smiling 
swells of forty-four 
years ago. 

There are naturally 
a good many links 
with our own times 
in these pages, in- 
credibly and nostalgi- 
cally far away as so 
many of the scenes 
depicted appear to be. 
There is, for instance, 
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“INTERIOR OF CAB, SHOWING INDEX.” 
, ~ simple and ingenious contrivance for measuring and indicating 
; the distance travelled by wheel carriages, has been invented and 
patented by Mr. H. Von. Uster, of the College for Civil Engireers, 


Putney. . . . The passenger is thus supplied with a perfect check 
against overcharge, while the proprietor has the means of knowing 
the amount of mileage actually performed. The convenience and 
simplicity of adopting, as the index of distance, a method of calculation 
so familiar as the face of a clock supplies, need hardly be pointed 
out. . . . There can be no doubt that the application of the Mile- 
Index to public carriages—particularly to cabs—would be very satis- 
factory to the public; and that a very large increase of passengers 
would be the result, were they protected from the chance of overcharge.” 


the Advent of the Workers disperses the Drones.’ 
In it the head of the procession from the East End, 
escorted by mounted and marching police and bearing 
banners democratically labelled ‘‘ If we pay, we have 
our say!”’, is debouching into the Park through the 
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a full-page obituary 
photograph of the famous Dean Farrar, looking—if one 
but covers over his clerical collar and fine Victorian 
whiskers—like his even more famous grandson, Field 
Marshal Montgomery. There is a picture of Winston 
Churchill as a very young man, in a shiny top-hat 
and most characteristic pose, sitting on the benches 
of an unblitzed House of Commons during the Amend- 
ment to the Address on February 23 and holding a 
council of war with Ian Malcolm and Lord Hugh 
Cecil; it adds to the historic character of the page 
that others sketched on that occasion—Mr. Brodrick, 
the Secretary for War, was speaking—were Sir Edward 
Grey and, seated in the Peers’ Gallery, the world- 
famous figure of Lord Roberts. 

There were other familiar names in the 1903 land- 
scape. There was trouble, for instance, in Macedonia, 
where everybody appeared to be ready at the slightest 
provocation to kill everyone else. The fierce moun- 
taineers of to-day are only, at furthest remove, the 
sons of the fierce, uncouth, passionate hill-folk of the 
forty-four-year-old photograph before me. Another 
problem which remains apparently timeless is the 
domestic. ‘‘ An interesting experiment,’ we are told, 
“is being tried at Cheltenham at present. Young 
ladies are being invited to learn domestic duties in a 
training-home in that town that they may perform the 
work of servants under the more pleasing title of ‘Dame 
of the Housework.’’’ As I have never heard of one of 
these Dames in operation, I suppose the experiment, 
like so many others of a similar kind, was a failure. 

Where the England of 1903 differed most from the 
England of 1947 was in its outward splendour. It 
was the age of Pomp and Circumstance. There is an 
astonishing picture of a Civic Reception given at the 
Guildhall to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain on his return 
from South Africa. The display of gold plate, the 
bowers of flowers upon the table, the massed cutlery 
and glasses, the high collars and glazed geniality of 
the assembled noblemen and statesmen, the tremen- 
dous millinery and frills and flounces of their ladies, 
leave one gasping. Was England, one asks in astonish- 
ment, ever as rich, as starched, as assured of itself and 
of its own right to the good things of the world as all 
that? And memory, if only the memory of one who 
was then a small boy but who recalls that glittering. 
awe-inspiring, self-confident London, answers Yes. 
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H.M.S. VANGUARD AS A ROYAL RESIDENCE: A REMARKABLE ADAPTATION. 
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ROYAL SUITE 
’ IS OF SATINWOOD, AND COMES FROM THE ROYAL YACHT, VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 


oo _ 
“, FURNISHED WITH COMFORTABLE CHAIRS AND SETTEES WITH LOOSE COVERS BEARING ~A\ \ HIS MAJESTY’S SLEEPING CABIN; MOST OF THE FURNITURE IN THE 
A DESIGN OF GALLEONS AND KNOTTED ROPES: THE KING’S DAY CABIN. 
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WITH A COLOUR SCHEME OF IVORY AND APRICOT: THE QUEEN’S DAY CABIN, ( ™ HER MAJESTY’S SLEEPING CABIN, WITH AN ATTENDANT ADJUSTING A TABLE LAMP ; 
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PRINCESS MARGARET'S SLEEPING CABIN. THE CHINTZ IS THE SAME AS PRINCESS 


= | PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S SLEEPING CABIN, SHOWING THE END OF THE BED (LEFT) ; 
ELIZABETH’S, BUT WITH A GREEN GROUND, THE END OF THE BED IS SEEN (R.). 


SHE HAS CHOSEN A CHINTZ WITH A ROSE-BUD DESIGN ON AN IVORY GROUND, 


—_ 


Victoria and Albert; other pieces have been made in the Portsmouth naval dockyard. 
Comfort and homeliness have been achieved without extravagance, and it can be 
observed that the cabin bulkheads have been left unpanelled, with+ their essential 
stiffeners and rivets exposed—an unusual background to satinwood furniture—but the 
general effect is decorative. The suite includes a cabin and bathroom for each member 
of the Royal family, day cabins for the King and the Queen, and a dining-room. 


The Royal quarters in Vanguard are on the shelter deck, which is above the upper 
deck, and would normally provide accommodation for an admiral, and the staff of 
a C.-in-C. Thus the living-space of the ship's officers and company is not affected 
by the remarkable transformation of a battleship into a Royal residence for the | 
historic voyage to South Africa. The Royal suite is self-contained, with its own | 
galley and telephone switchboard. Some furniture comes from the Royal yacht, | 
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PROUD STORY OF OUR SEA POWER. 











BY JOHN |. THORNYCROFT: 
IN THE WAR. 
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MODEL OF A 7O-FT. MOTOR 
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ITS WHEELED CARRIAGE: THE FIRST LIFEBOAT, BUILT 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION. 
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WITH TWO THORNYCROFT 
SPEED OF 25 KNOTS. 


MODEL OF A 67-FT. AIR-SEA RESCUE LAUNCH, 
TWELVE-CYLINDER PETROL ENGINES, AND A 
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MOTOR LIFEBOAT OF THE WATSON CABIN TYPE, 
9 IN., WITH TWO 40-H.P. DIESEL ENGINES. 


A MODEL OF A MODERN 
46 FT. BY 12 FT. 
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THE PRIZE-WINNING MODEL FOR 
OF SHIPWRIGHTS. 


SHOWING THE COMPARTMENTS FOR THE ANIMALS: 
THE ARK OF NOAH, EMBLEM OF THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY 























ENGINE OF THE SHIP OF THE FUTURE: A MODEL SHOWING THE ENGINE ROOM 
FITTED FOR GAS TURBINE PROPULSION, BY JOHN BROWN AND CO. 


THE 


The seas are our essential highways, control of them made us a great Empire and 
ensured our victory in both World Wars. This proud story was told by means of 
scale models at the exhibition of the Worshipful Company of Shipwrights, which 
reflected the enormous strides made in British ship construction for the Mercantile 
Marine throughout the world in general and this country in particular, and for the 
Royal Navy. It closes to-day, February 8, but the Company of Shipwrights plan to 





IN HULKS 
FLAGSHIP, 


PRISONERS 
OF H.M.S. 


OF WAR CONFINED 
ViCTORY, NELSON'S 


BEEF BONES BY 
1805-10: 


FRENCH 
A MODEL 


MADE OF 
AT PORTSMOUTH, 


| start a collection of models and other exhibits to be ultimately housed for exhibition 

} in the hall which will eventually be constructed as a home for the Guild in the City 

| of London.” We reproduce herewith photographs of a few of the 2000 exhibits. 
These included eighteen models for the Ark of Noah, the emblem of the Worshipful 
Company of Shipwrights, designed for the competition for prizes offered by Mr. G. 
Wigham Richardson, past Prime Warden of the Company. 
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AN OCEAN CROSSING WHEN “ THE 


The thoughts of every member of the British Commonwealth of Nations are 
now directed towards Vanguard, the great modern turbine-driven battleship 
which is bearing the Royal family to South Africa. We all wish them a 
calm and happy passage, but even if they encounter storms they will not 
have to suffer the discomforts endured by those who went down to the 
sea in sailing-ships when “the ruffian Boreas" was the motive power—as 
illustrated in the fine picture ““A South Pacific Blow," by Claude 
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RUFFIAN BOREAS’’ DROVE THE SHIP. 


Muncaster, R.W.S., R.B.A.. which we reproduce herewith. It was recently 
on view at Guildhall at the inaugural exhibition of the Society of Marine 
Artists, an important show which is now touring provincial galleries under 
the auspices of the Art Exhibitions Bureau. It opened at Liverpool, and 
its itinerary includes Liverpool, Northampton, Bolton, Lincoln, Hastings, 
Old Trafford, Manchester, Hull and Blackpool. Charles Pears, R.O.1., is the 
President of the Society of Marine Artists, and Claude Muncaster is on the Council. 
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FROSTS AND BLIZZARDS WHICH HAVE BROUGHT 
SNOW SCENES IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND, WHICH 
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BRINGING IN SUPPLIES ON FOOT: A BAKER AND HIS HELPERS FROM BREDHURST, IN KENT, ON THE TWO-MILE yh | A W 
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| THE PROBLEM OF RESTORING COMMUNICATIONS IN SNOW-LOCKED KENT 
” he mga IN AN AERIAL PICTURE TAKEN AT BREDHURST, SHOWING 


PROGRESS IN CLEARING THE DRIFTED ROADS, 
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WITH HOUSES, CHURCH, OAST-HOUSE, TREES, ROADS AND FARMS LOCKED IN WINTER’S ICY GRIP: 
OF NEWNHAM, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE AIR AFTER RECENT WIDESPREAD 
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HE icy weather and the blizzards of snow which burst over the greater part of Britain on heavy p 


January 24 continued with small respite for the remainder of the month, and weather forecasts coal agg 
at the date of writing held little hope of ‘‘ a spectacular thaw.’ Kent, in particular, in painful transport 
contrast to its generally accepted title of ‘‘ The Garden of England,’’ was a heavy sufferer. Drifted The Thar 
snow at some parts reached a depth of 20 ft. and many villages were cut off for considerable the grass 
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UNPRECEDENTED POWER CUTS TO BRITAIN: 
HAS SHIVERED IN BELOW-ZERO TEMPERATURES, 
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A WINTRY SCENE IN KENT, WHERE SNOWDRIFTS HAVE REACHED A DEPTH OF 20 FT.: WORKMEN COMING \ 
TO THE RESCUE OF A STRANDED AND ABANDONED CAR WHICH WAS IN DANGER OF BEING COVERED OVER. ‘\ 
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WHERE SHEEP TRACKS HAVE MADE AN ARABESQUE IN THE SNOW: AN AERIAL PICTURE \ 

IN KENT, SHOWING THE PATTERN OF THE ANIMALS’ WANDERINGS FOR FOOD. \ 
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A SCENE MORE OFTEN ASSOCIATED WITH BRITAIN’S MOUNTAIN COUNTRY, BUT HERE PHOTOGRAPHED NEAR 
THE KENT VILLAGE OF HOO: A FARMER AND HIS MEN DIGGING OUT A SHEEP FROM THE DRIFTED SNOW. \\ 
\ 


heavy power cuts struck forcibly in nearly all homes and many factories. With the shortage of 
coal aggravated both by the increased demand and by the difficulties under which all forms of 
transport were labouring, gas and electricity supplies suffered the most drastic cuts yet known. 
The Thames and Medway both froze on January 29 and the sea froze in Folkestone Harbour. At Northolt 
the grass temperature was 9 degrees below zero, and at Croydon 7 degrees below zero—unprecedented 
temperatures for the London area—and at Greenwich the air temperature was the lowest since 1870. 
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UST before last Christmas the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs committed 
himself to the statement that “ Great Britain 
does not tie herself to anybody except in 
regard to her obligations under the Charter 
{of the United Nations].”. Mr. Bevin meant 
what he said, but it is possible that if he had 
realised the implications that might be 
placed upon his words he would have ex- 
pressed his meaning differently. At all times, 
but particularly in troubled times, the statements of 
Foreign Ministers are examined for hidden meanings, and this 
is not the first occasion when the interpretation placed upon 
them has proved surprising to the speaker. It now appears 
that when Field Marshal Lord Montgomery was visiting 
Moscow, Generalissimo Stalin expressed to him his anxiety 
about the meaning of this sentence uttered by Mr. Bevin 
and its possible reflection upon the treaty between the 
two countries. A little later, on January 15, the newspaper 
Pravda published a deeply inspired article which, in plain 
terms, accused Mr. Bevin of a repudiation of the treaty. 
The latter then tent a message to Stalin in which he denied 
this allegation, or that this country had in any way changed 
its attitude to the treaty. Pravda stuck to its guns, and 
in a subsequent article stated that the words in question 
clearly bore the interpretation which had been put upon 
them. It was at once noted by acute observers in this 
country that, whatever might be thought of 
the method of the controversy, the Russians 
had shown indirectly and without saying so 
that they regarded the treaty as a matter 
of high importance. 

Then Stalin himself cleared up the 
matter. In a reply which was handed to 
Mr. Bevin by the Soviet Ambassador in 
London on January 23, he began by saying 
that the original statement made by the 
Secretary of State—that Great Britain “ is 
not tied to anybody except in regard to 
her obligations arising from the Charter ”’— 
caused him some perplexity. It appeared 
to him, he said, that such a statement, 
without an explanation, might be used by 
the enemies of Anglo-Soviet friendship, 
because in fact the existence of the Anglo- 
Soviet treaty, whatever its reservations, 
imposed obligations on both countries. But 
he welcomed the explanation, which, in his 
view, left no room for misunderstanding. He 
went on to say that the extension of the 
treaty, which had been referred to in a 
statement by the British Government, could 
only be seriously envisaged if, before it took 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


IN RUSSO-BRITISH RELATIONS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


of all in Europe, is caused mainly by the differences between 
the Soviet on the one hand and the United Kingdom and 
the United States on the other. There, in the eyes of 
nearly all observers, lies the chief threat to future peace. 
I have never subscribed to the theory of those apostles 
of force—most of them the mildest-mannered men who 
ever cut a throat vicariously—that the future of the world 
should be handed over to the three great nations ; but it 
is none the less manifest that, for some time to come, peace, 
by which is meant freedom from any major war, must, to 
a large extent, depend upon their agreement. Certainly 
no other country is likely to bring about a major war 
within the fifteen years which, from next May, the present 
Russo-British treaty will still have to run or, indeed, for 
some time longer than that. From that point of view, 
whatever the precise motives of the Russian action within 
the course of the last few weeks, the discussion has brought 
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for the future in the light of what has 
already occurred since the war, and of the 
information of which we are in possession. 
It is surely better worth while to discuss 
these matters, so long as it is done in reason- 
able and moderate terms, than to fall back 
upon conventionalities and take all diplomatic 
exchanges at a face value which they have 
never attained in the course of history. 

Yet to begin with, it is necessary to bear in 
mind a distinction already made in these articles. Soviet 
policy may be based on long-term or on short-term considera- 
tions. If the former, then all is well, and the prospects of 
peace have been brightened by the change in the Russian 
attitude, exhibited in various respects apart from the 
discussions on the Russo-British treaty ; if the latter, then 
the position is less satisfactory, since it might be that 
Russia was intent only on gaining a breathing-space in 
which to build up her strength, after which she hoped to 
return to the more aggressive policy pursued for a year 
or fifteen months after the end of the war with Germany. 
There is no infallible test which we can apply, so we should 
not prejudge the issue one way or the other. There can 
be no doubt of the greater moderation now being displayed. 
It is instanced in Persia, where the bold and astute Prime 
Minister has virtually suppressed a political party dependent 
upon Russia, without interference or, so far as is known, 
protest from Russia. One may say that it is 
a illustrated by the comparatively long silence 
F : which has followed the last official reference to 
7 the Dardanelles. It has been clearly exhibited 
in the United Nations. On the other hand, it 
cannot be said to have greatly affected the 
tone of the Press and radio. 

If we seek purely material explanations we 
shall have no difficulty in finding several. 
First would be a growing consciousness of the 
stupendous task of restoration which lies before 
the Soviet Union, the enormous calls which it 
must make on labour that might otherwise be 
handed over to the fighting services, and the 
danger to the fabric of the Union if rehabilita- 
tion were unduly delayed or appeared to be 
sacrificed to militarism. Then would come a 
wider realisation of the immense power of the 
United States, with an industrial technique at 
least a generation ahead of that of Russia, and 
an industrial production roughly estimated to 
be ten times as great. A third consideration 
would be a desire to bring the United Kingdom 
closer to Russia, and further from the United 
States, fostered perhaps by the uneasiness 
about British foreign policy shown by a section 
of the parliamentary supporters of the British 





place, the treaty were freed from the reser- 
vations which at present weakened it. 
Writing before the matter has been officially 


clarified, I cannot say definitely what were 
the reservations referred to, but it seems Duri Field Marshal Montgomery’s recent visit to Russia he visited the Frunze Military Academy, 
certain that they must be the clause in the med after a Soviet leader in the Civil War who became War Commissar in 1925. Here students 

“ , acquire all the knowled; necessary for commanders of large units and study foreign languages, 
treaty which lays down that the pledge of ‘ 


Government. A fourth, at the moment possibly 
the most insistent of all, would be a desire to 
forestall or emasculate in advance any further 
Western Europe pacts or alliances such as that 
under negotiation between the United King- 
dom and France. I do not say that all, or any 
of these, provide the true explanations, but 


TEACHING ENGLISH AT THE FRUNZE MILITARY ACADEMY IN MOSCOW: A_ CLASS 
OF STUDENTS AT THE TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT VISITED BY FIELD MARSHAL 
LORD MONTGOMERY ON JANUARY 9. 





c the most popular being English. In this connection it will be recalled that Field Marshal Montgomery 
mutual assistance will remain in force until 


the contracting parties recognise by mutual 
agreement that it is superseded by common 
agreement among nations 
to preserve peace. That 
covers the Charter, 
though, of course, the 
Charter did not exist 
when the treaty was 
signed in 1942. 

It will be recalled 
that an extension of the 
treaty was proposed by 
Mr. Bevin over a year 
ago; the period which 
he then suggested was 
fifty years instead of 
twenty. The Soviet then 
received the proposal 
coldly, but it is evident 
that the attitude which 
it adopts towards it is 
different to-day. The 
suggestion from the 
Russian side now appears 
to be that the terms 
should be so revised as 
to make it clear that it 
contained no provision 
for dissolving itself and 
being entirely superseded 
by the Charter, and that 
then the proposed 
extension should be 
seriously considered. It 
is worthy of note that 
the Franco-British treaty 
of alliance now in draft 
is not expected to include a clause providing for super- 
session under the Charter, and this belief has probably 
appeared significant to the Soviet Government. On the 
other hand, it would involve a complete, and indeed a 
disturbing, reversal of British policy if there were to be any 
whittling down of the importance of the United Nations 
Charter, and it may be expected that Mr. Bevin will make 
it clear that there is no intention to allow this. I confess 
I cannot see that the Charter provides for any such alliances 
without reservation as that which the Soviet Government 
appears to contemplate. The Charter’s reference to 
“ regional" agreements would cover the Franco-British 
alliance, but hardly an unqualified Soviet-British alliance. 

On the broad question whether or not the Soviet sets 
store by friendship between Russia and the United 
Kingdom, this interchange of messages would appear to 
provide an affirmative answer. In that sense the corre- 
spondence is welcome. It is notorious that the anxiety 
which exists among the nations of the world, and most 





during a visit to the Royal Military Academy at Sandhurst on January 25, said that he thought 

the main obstacle to full understanding between Britain and Russia was the language difficulty, 

and announced that in future students would be taught Russian, and those who showed real 
linguistic ability would continue their studies in the Regular Army. 





THE HIGHEST POWER IN THE U.S.S.R., THE SUPREME COUNCIL: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING A JOINT SITTING OF THE TWO 
CHAMBERS-——-THE COUNCIL OF THE UNION AND THE COUNCIL OF NATIONALITIES. 


The highest organ of State authority in the Soviet Union is the Supreme Council which consists of two Chambers, elected for a term of four years. 
In the Council of the Union there is one deputy for every 300,000 of the population. 


a measure of reassurance by indicating the interest of the 
Soviet Union in the improvement of Russo-British relations. 

In some quarters in this country there is a tendency 
to attribute the worst motives to every Russian activity 
or move in the diplomatic field. This is not a promising 
way in which to face the future. It is to be regarded as 
unfortunate, even though the views taken of Russian 
policy in Britain are seldom as unfavourable as the inter- 
pretations of British policy which come from Russian 
commentators, and there is very much less official inspira- 
tion for Press opinions on foreign policy in this country 
than in Russia. It is all the more unreasonable to suggest 
that Russia does not desire peace because she so obviously 
needs peace. We should not forever be discerning evil 
shades in the background of Russian policy or refusing 
to attribute to the Soviet those aspirations for a peaceful 
world which we unhesitatingly attribute to ourselves. 
This is not, however, to suggest that we are debarred from 
an impartial examination of the motives of Russian policy 


every one of them is a factor which cannot be 
excluded from a cool and intelligent examination 
of the problem. 

In these circumstances 
the attitude of this country 
should be neither ungra- 
cious and sceptical on the 
one hand, nor that of an 
over-credulous greenhorn 
on the other. Ourown deeds 
do not, goodness knows, 
suggest aggression or ex- 
pansion ; they are, indeed, 
rather open to the imputa- 
tion that we are scuttling 
away from obligations with 
undignified haste. It should 
at all events be obvious 
to the world that we 
nourish no hostile designs 
upon any nation, We ought 
to welcome these new ap- 
proaches, and do our best 
to make them serve our 
supreme purpose, which is 
the consolidation of world 
peace. At the same time, 
it would be a weakness 
on our part to allow 
them to impair the solid- 
arity of the United 
Nations. It would be 
equally unwise to im- 
poverish in the slightest 
degree our excellent and 
invaluable relations with 
the United States. Russian 
bogies are not the only ones now being conjured up, 
and that of Wall Street is being taken, by no means 
only by spokesmen of the left, as a reason why we 
ought to shun contact with America and abandon thé 
co-operation with which the two countries have recently 
been confronting the great problems of the world. Nor 
should we conclude without further reflection that the 
project of a “* United States of Europe,” first put forward 
by Mr. Churchill in Switzerland, and now fathered by a 
formally constituted organisation, including members of 
varying political points of view, must be sacrificed to closer 
relations with Russia, desirable though they are. Least 
of all should we in any sense weaken that great organism, 
in itself a barrier against war, the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. With these qualifications, if such they be, 
we should embrace the opportunity which now seems to 
be beckoning for a closer understanding with Soviet Russia, 
and for the removal of the differences which have sprung 
up between ourselves and our great ally of the years of war. 
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THE SHADOW OF TERRORISM OVER THE HOLY LAND: EVENTS IN PALESTINE. 
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‘Y KIDNAPPED BY JEWISH TERRORISTS ON JANUARY 26 AND ie” \\) ABDUCTED BY TERRORISTS FROM HIS COURT ON JANUARY 27: JUDGE WINDHAM AT HOME WITH HIS 
' RELEASED ON JANUARY 29: MR. H. I. COLLINS. ‘\ WIFE AFTER HIS RELEASE ON JANUARY 28—HE HAD BEEN WELL TREATED BY HIS CAPTORS. 
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THE WATCH FOR TERRORISTS: BRITISH TROOPS CHECKING THE IDENTITIES OF PASSERS-BY IN JERUSALEM ; { y SPREADING THE NET FOR TERRORISTS: A SOLDIER 
AND (INSET) DOV GRONER, SENTENCED TO DEATH FOR TERRORIST ACTIVITIES, 4 4 QUESTIONS A MAN DURING A SURPRISE CHECK-UP, 


The sentence of death passed on Dov Groner for terrorist activities, against which | ey SoBe ae 
he refused to appeal, led to the kidnapping of a British subject, Mr. H. I. Collins, and a number of Jews were rounded up for interrogation. It was reported on 
on January 26 and the abduction of Judge Windham from his own court on January 30 that Groner had agreed to sign a petition of appeal to the Privy 
January 27. The latter was well treated by the terrorists and released on the | Council, but later he withdrew this petition. On January 31 the authorities announced 
following evening, but Mr. Collins was not freed until January 29 and was in 

| 


bad physical condition when found—he had two black eyes and other injuries. 


that British women, children and “certain other civilians"’ were to be evacuated 
in order that the administration should not be hampered in maintaining order. 
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THE GREAT WASH: WHAT HAPPENS TO YOUR SOILED LINEN 
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4 ENTRANCE, AFTER THE FIRST SORTING, THE SOILED ART tS ARE PLACED BY A SKILLED CLASSIFIER DIRECT 


THE “RAW MATERIAL” OF A MODERN LAUNDRY: THE ‘GOODS INWARD 
INTO HOPPERS WHICH FEED THE WASHING-MACHINES BELOW. 


SHOWING CUSTOMERS’ BUNDLES UNLOADED AND TAKEN IN TRUCKS TO BE SORTED, 


ONCE ADORNED 
DRYI> 


| 


AFTER WASHING, DRYING: AN OPERATIVE PLACING STARCHING CUFFS AND NECKBANDS: A GIRL WORKING A THE WASH COMPLETED : CUSTOMERS’ BUNDLES, NOW CLEANED, 
WASHED CLOTHES INTO A HYDRO-EXTRACTOR WHICH MACHINE WHICH DOES THIS INTRICATE OPERATION WITH SORTED, LISTED AND CHARGED, BEING PLACED INTO RACKS 
DRIES THEM TO A DAMPNESS SUITABLE FOR IRONING. PRECISION AND SPEED. READY FOR DELIVERY. 


TECHNIQUE. THE INVISIBLE MARKING REVEALED: A LAUNDRY MARK IN FLUORESCENT INK, INVISIBLE EXCEPT ‘sc 
SPECIAL IRONER 


MARKING-—A REFINEMENT OF MODERN LAUNDRY 
WHEN VIEWED, AS IN THIS PICTURE, UNDER ULTRA-VIOLET LIGHT. 


INVISIBLE INK FOR 
ONLY IN ULTRA-VIOLET LIGHT. 


ARTICLES BEING STAMPED WITH FLUORESCENT INK, VISIBLE 
weekly wash’ was a homely affair, a fit subject for the has made a very great change in the weekly wash and the laundries of to-day. Our dunia ane ol 
Indeed, the pictures, which were taken in a laundry plant which is stated to be one of the largest Miia se + 
heroine of that song, though she ‘dashed away’ with the iron, was so leisurely in Europe, show what happens to the bundle of soiled linen that the customer takes patos y - 
in her progress that she did only a stage a day, and every day of the week or sends in. In this particular laundry each article on arrival is marked with index tnt ag 
was consumed in her- preparation for looking ‘‘so neat and charming"’ on the letters and numbers about an inch high—but in fluorescent ink ; ink, that is to say, vcs hs hi 
" ! sing, oh.’" Modern times are much brisker and modern mechanisation which is invisible unless vi d -vi : is ; om 
Sunday morning, o ewed under ultra-violet rays. Our pictures show thi finishing depart 


In days gone by, the 
Somersetshire folk-song, ‘“‘ Dashing Away with a Smoothing Iron.’ 
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ONE OF THE LARGEST LAUNDRY PLANTS IN BRITAIN. 


ao ““ DASHING AWAY WITH A SMOOTHING IRON ’’—MODERN STYLE. AN OPERATIVE USING 
. ed A TOOL AND JIG METHOD OF IRONING AND SHAPING A STARCHED COLLAR. 


ONCE ADORNED BY SILK STOCKINGS, - FORMERS ’”’ NOW EMPLOYED iN A MODERN LAUNDRY FOR r A Pa 
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A COMPLEX AND CURIOUS TOOL, WHICH BY AN OSCILLATING 


SPECIAL ‘“‘ IRONERS”’ TO FIT ALL SHAPES AND SIZES OF GARMENT: ESSENTIAL TOOLS FOR THE POLISHING A DRESS SHIRT: 
HIGH SURFACE REQUIRED IN A STARCHED SHIRT. 


MULTIFARIOUS REQUIREMENTS OF A MODERN LAUNDRY, MOVEMENT PRODUCES THE 


process and also the marking revealed under the ultra-violet light. The articles are them, each adapted to its highly specialised job. On an average it takes 1 Ib. 
then carefully classified, sorted into batches according to their material, and fed of coal and 5 gallons of water to launder | Ib. of clothes, and in the single laundry 
through hoppers into washing-machines on a lower floor. Thence the soaking | we have shown it has been claimed that 18 tons of coal are used each day, a 
garments are transferred to a Hydro-Extractor which revolves at high speed until quantity which adds point to the laundries’ recent request to the Board of 
the clothes are sufficiently dry for ironing. Then they are taken to the various | Trade for an additional allocation of fuel, without which they might be 
finishing departments, where a great number of curiously shaped instruments await | unable to run on a practical and economic basis. 
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BIRDS OF THE AIR—PEN AND BRUSH PORTRAITS. 
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“OUR BIRD BOOK "’ : By Sidney Rogerson and Charles Tunnicliffe. “‘ BRITISH and AMERICAN GAME BIRDS ” : By Hagh B. C. Pollard and Phyllis Barclay-Smith.* 


OOKS about our countryside and its wild denizens 
are appearing at a great rate, like books about 
our ancient buildings. The reason probably is that 
they are threatened by Progress, and other enemies, 
domestic and foreign, and that those who love them 
are urged at once to put up a record and a plea. 
Here are two more books about birds. One of 
them is written from the “ bird-watcher’s”’ 
angle, and the other from the shooting man’s: 
each of them shows an equal interest in birds, 
and both are written by lovers of wild things. 
There is a certain sect of people (not 
always vegetarians, and quite willing to gnaw 
a fowl which has had its neck wrung, or 
partake of a pig which has had its throat cut) 
who refuse to believe that villains who harry 
defenceless creatures with guns can possibly 
be fond of wild life. But it is a fact that 
many of the best naturalists are also shooting 
men. They don’t mind getting pleasure out of 
hitting birds which anyhow they would eat and, 
in between drives, or even in between shooting 
days, their senses are keyed up and they notice 
all the creatures which they do not shoot. The 
words *‘ Game Preserve ’’ might appeal as much 
to a pheasant as to a shooter: for the whole 
race of pheasants would die out if there were no 
preserving. The wild pheasant managed to 
survive when England was more thickly wooded 
and more thinly populated : bows and arrows, 
though effective against deer and William Rufus, 
were no menace to pheasants. But without 
preserves the pheasant, in an age which is 
reported to have seen soldiers killing the red 
deer of Exmoor with machine-guns, would no 
longer exist. It is the shooting men, and not 
merely because they want to retain their flying 
targets, who have been most active in trying 
to reduce the slaughter of migrant ducks by 
people who kill by any means and for but one 
motive : the commercial. So these two books 
are quite properly bracketed. 

Mr. Rogerson’s bird book is written for 
children. The adult ornithologist is obviously 
not aimed at with passages like: ‘“‘ The most 
extraordinary thing is that in this bottle-shaped 
ball Mrs. Long-Tailed-Tit lays as many as 
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PAINTING BY 


TITMICE : FROM A 
TUNNICLIFFE,. 


FOUR BRITISH 


(Top, left) the Goeat Tie ; (top, right) the Blue Tit ; (bottom, left) the Coal Tit; 
( ’ ( yy 


bottom, right) the Long-tailed Ti 


twelve eggs or more. What you will wonder is 
how she manages to get her long tail into it. The 





* “ Our Bird Book.” By Sidney Rogerson and Charles Tunniciiffe. 
32 Coloured Plates, many Black and White Illustrations. (Collins; 21s.) 

“ British and American Game Birds.” By Hugh B. C. Pollard 
and Phyllis Barclay-Smith. With 20 Coloured Plates by Philip 
Rickman. (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 305.) 


VARIETIES OF PHEASANT: 





CHARLES 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


answer is that she bends it back over her head, 
so that the tip of her tail and her head fill up 
the entrance hole to the nest like a cork in a 
bottle. Not a drop of rain or breath of air can get 


in. Just think of the squash and the fug when there 
are ten or twelve young titmice in it besides mother ! 





(Top, left) Mongolian (Phasianus Mongolicus) ; (top, right) 

grr (P. versicolor); (centre) Melanistic Mutant 

P, tenebrosus) ; (bottom, left) Old English (P. Colchicus) ; 

(bottom, right) Chinese (P. torquatus). k and hen shown 
in each case. 

Reproduced from “ British and American Game Birds”’; 
by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, Lid. 

And to make the crowditg worse, father 
may push in somehow to get warm! I 
wonder they do not all suffocate.”” How- 
ever, the book is an excellent introduction 
for the young, and the illustrations are 
superb. The many black-and-white cuts are 
almost worthy of Bewick, and the colour- 
plates are so fine that I am afraid that a 
certain type of vandal will be tempted to 
tear them out for framing, as he does the 

pictures in Ackermann’s books of views. 
At first sight it may not be apparent why 
a book should have been written about 
British and American game-birds: but the 
explanation is that many American sportsmen 
shoot as visitors in England, and many 
Britons do the same thing in America, and _ , 
the book is meant to serve both publics. 
Some game-birds, notably ducks, are common 
to both hemispheres; and the American 
sportsman hasn’t to come to England to 
shoot pheasants. Pheasants are not indi- 
genous in the United States ; but neither are 
they here, though nobody knows when they 


Romans brought them, and Major Pollard 

preferring the Saxons. The pioneer introducer Ff 
was Benjamin Franklin’s Loyalist son, who 
brought them to the Eastern coast; later 
there was an importation into Oregon. 
“To-day State game farms and private 
farms get most of their eggs, from Europe, 
and in a decade or so the obliging pheasant 
has begun to replace the indigenous game 
which had been dispossessed as much by the advance 
of ‘development’ as by the uncontrolled activities 
of the ‘man with a gun.’ Conditions in the United 
States will not parallel those in Great Britain for 
many years. The pheasant has to fight an uphill 
battle in a country of far wider climatic variations, 
against a balance of vermin unbelievable to an English 


FROM A WATER-COLOUR BY MR. PHILIP RICKMAN. 


were first brought here, some saying the | | 





or Scotch gamekeeper and with a wholly different 
type of insect and vegetable foods. Yet such is the 
adaptability of the bird that he acclimatises per- 
fectly, and in a few generations of pheasgnts there 
will be no doubt about his adjustment to conditions 
throughout woodland and upland in the temperate 
zones. There is already, thanks to State 
game conservation effort, a coast to coast 
distribution, and eventually only prairie and 
desert belts will be without some _ wild 
pheasants.”’ 

But it is unlikely that the red grouse will 
follow the pheasant. Our one peculiarly British 
bird has never yet been successfully raised 
outside Britain, and even in Britain it does not 
take to certain districts, like Dartmoor, which 
look suitable. As Major Pollard says, grouse 
need particular climatic conditions and a specific 
food plant. ‘“‘ That plant is the heather, and 
in the north of England and Scotland heather 
takes seven years to grow to more than knee- 
high. In the Mediterranean, especially in Corsica, 
the same little shrub grows more than man-high 
in quick time, and the ordinary pipe-smoker 
with his ‘ briar’ pipe is smoking a red root of 
close-textured heather. Briar is simply the trade 
name for ‘ bruyére’ or heather—an anglicised 
version. Now in favourable surroundings 
heather grows to a more than man-high 
scrub or ‘maquis,’ but inscrutable wisdom 
keeps the grouse-bird to its normal height, 
and grouse cannot feed on heather that 
grows like Jack and the Beanstalk. It might 
be practicable if we could cross’ grouse 
with ostriches or cassowaries, but, there again— 
we can’t.” 

Major Pollard suggests that there may be 
parts of South America which are natural 
grouse country. But what about New Zealand ? 
Have they tried grouse there? If not, the 
attempt might be made. If successful, it should 
certainly gratify the large Scotch element in 
the population. There might even develop 
bigger, if not better, grouse. Trout and red 
deer imported into New Zealand have bred 
descendants of a weight unknown in their 
ancestral Scotland. 


THE KESTREL, ALSO CALLED “‘ WINDHOVER,” FROM ITS WONDERFU! 

POWERS OF HOVERING : FROM A PAINTING BY CHARLES TUNNICLIFFE. 

This picture and that of the Titmice are reproduced from “‘ Our Bird Book” ; 
by Courtesy of the Publishers, Wm. Collins, Sons and Co., Lid. 


There is a chapter on Shooting in America, by 
Mr. Eugene Connett. He makes- clear that over- 
shooting of wild-fowl has gone even farther in America 
than in Europe, and that had the State not stepped 
in, with drastic legislation, American wild-fowl would 
have gone the way of the passenger pigeon, which 
used to exist in millions and is now extinct. 
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ON BOARD H.M.S. VANGUARD: THE ROYAL GROUP PHOTOGRAPHED ON ACTING AS MESSENGERS ABOARD VANGUARD A GROUP OF SEA CADETS AND § 
QUARTER-DECK OF THE BATTLESHIP, NEAR THE ROYAL APARTMENTS, 1 SPECIALLY CHOSEN FOR THE ROYAL TOUR 


Members of the Royal family accompanied the King and Queen and the Princesses to Ports- A number of Sea Cadets and Sea Scouts specially selected to sail with the Royal family in Vanguard 
mouth on the first stage of their journey to South Africa. Our photograph shows (I. to r.) are acting as messengers to the Royal party during the tour. Our photograph was taken on the 
Princess Elizabeth; the Duchess of Kent; H.M. the King; Queen Mary; H.M. the a the a of the ship noid before she sailed from Portsmouth on February 1.* In the background 


Duke of Gloucester ; Princess Margaret "and the a large plaque can be seen which bears the battle 
Princess Royal. ‘5 honours of former Vanguards. 
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SIR MUHAMMAD SALEH AKBAR HYDARI. 
Appointed Governor of Assam in succession to Sir $ J ; " C : 
Andrew Clow. Will be the only Indian Governor in Gibraltar in succession to Lieut.-General Sir Ralph 
office. Has held many important posts in the Indian # . t : Eastwood. Was appointed C.-in-C. of the First Army, 
Civil Service ; recently appointed to special duty in ‘ , . ¥ oor Took over the Eastern Command, 1944. Became 
the Foreign Affairs Department of the Government . ta : ‘ G.OC.-in-C., East Africa, 1945. He is fifty-six and 
of India. — England two years ago. oh was educated at Charterhouse. 
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PATO UCIT 
WANN any 


‘ es yaa LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR KENNETH ANDERSON, 
: ; Appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 


ANNMUNNARRANG HUNAN 


HEINRICH HOFFMAN. 


Sentenced by a “de-Nazification’’ court sitting in 
Munich on January 31 to the maximum sentence of 
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DR. LEOPOLD FIGL. ~ neneegannuannnnesannnennMONNRAN sec suenneevemeuenenannnahananeeetneenneneen ond | 
Avsivion Cosnatior, } ot ay , the ma ye THE NEWLY-APPOINTED GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF AUSTRALIA: MR. W. J. McKELL. 
of Foreign Ministers’ deputies. On January 30, when Ap inted Governor-General of the Commonwealth of Australia in succession to H.R.H. the | 

presenting ie Seaiiee case to the gpm who are e of Gloucester. Labour Premier of New South Wales and Colonial Treasurer since 1941. { My > 0 ene comp, 2 a oa | 
weslees, os Pee —_—- Tue, py ties con at Parbula, New South Wales, in 1891, the son of a butcher. Was apprenticed to a Basa ye i cae o lene fortune 
Austria has Soe Hite yp meee = a z0n boiler-maker at the age of thirteen. When elected to the Legislative Amenbly of the New } pow sont jan coieenee Fano gy BB ng Manion y 
suppressed by Hitler and now liberated. South Wales Parliament in 1917 was the youngest member of the House. } ; 
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; ane a snananaanennnnnninnnnannnnnnnunonnnnnens 

\ THE REOPENING OF THE PALESTINE CONFERENCE AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE ON JANUARY 27 

\ MEMBERS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM DELEGATION WITH SOME OF THE ARAB DELEGATES 

} The Palestine Conference, which adjourned on October 2 last, reassembled at St. James’s Palace” on | 

\ January 27. The Palestine Arabs, who boycotted the earlier meetings, were present, but the Jewish } 
Agency again decided against participation. On January 31, after more than three hours’ discussion, the } 

\ meeting was adjourned so that the Arabs might study the points raised by Mr. Bows, \ 


N THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN TREATY NEGOTIATIONS BROKEN OFF : THE SCENE IN THE EGYPTIAN 
PARLIAMENT DURING ,THE ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE PREMIER, NOKRASHY SHA. 


r on Dean /veenunAQEOLOUGnNDOsNOQUSALGENDESS4OLLANN SHAN LYLEON4UENNNLESALULONLOSSuaMbecHOuatuent: 


| It was announced on January 27 Set Egypt had broken off the negotiations for a revision of 
\ the Anglo- ptian Treaty of 1936. In the Chamber of Deputies in Cairo, Nokrashy Pasha, 

the Prime Minister, said that Egypt had decided to appeal to the United Nations, because the 
Si latest British sapees: could not lead to the achievement of her aspirations, 
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THE ROYAL DEPARTURE FOR SOUTH AFRICA: THE JOURNEY TO PORTSMOUTH. 
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BETWEEN LINES OF ROYAL MARINES AND NAVAL RATINGS AND CHEERED BY PATRIOTIC CROWDS: THE ROYAL CAR ARRIVING AT 
AND THE PRINCESSES FOR THEIR EMBARKATION IN H.M.S. VANGUARD. THE GREAT BATTLESHIP CAN BE SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND, LYING AT THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY JETTY. 


N January 31, 
King George, 
Queen Elizabeth, Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret left 
London on the. first 
stage of their historic 
tour of South Africa. 
As described on our 
front page, the semi- 
State procession to 
Waterloo Station was 
cancelled owing to the 
severity of the weather, 
and the Royal party 
drove in cars. A great 
company was assembled 
to wish them God-speed 
and Au revoir, which 
included members of 
the Royal family, the 
[Continued opposste. 


HIS MAJESTY EXCHANGING A FEW LAST WORDS WITH THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. C. R. ATTLEE, AT WATERLOO STATION BEFORE 
THE ROYAL FAMILY LEFT LONDON ON THE FIRST STAGE OF THEIR SOUTH AFRICAN TOUR. THE QUEEN AND PRINCESSES CAN BE 


SEEN 


(LEFT), 


AND MR. CHUTER EDE AND LORD ADDISON ON MR. ATTLEE’S LEFT. 


PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD, BRINGING THEIR MAJESTIES 


Continued.) 

Prime Minister and 
members of the Cabinet 
and representatives of 
the South African and 
Southern Rhodesian 
Governments. At Ports- 
mouth a guard of honour, 
drawn from the naval 
barracks and bearing the 
King’s Colour, was drawn 
up and the progress of the 
Royal car was heralded by 
the cheers of the crowds. 
H.M.S. Vanguard, mean- 
while, lying at the Southern 
Railway jetty, was dressed 
overall and bright with a 
multitude of pennants. 
Pictures of the embarka- 
tion and the sailing appear 
elsewhere in this _ issue. 
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THE ROYAL DEPARTURE FOR SOUTH AFRICA: HIS MAJESTY AND THE ROYAL FAMILY EMBARKING IN THE GREAT 
BATTLESHIP VANGUARD. 


On January 31, after their journey from London and arrival at Portsmouth (shown | Layton), a guard of honour, drawn from the naval barracks and bearing the King’s 
on the opposite page), the Royal family reached the jetty in the dockyard, where Colour, gave the Royal salute. After inspecting this guard, His Majesty mounted 
H.M.S.-Vanguard awaited them. The great battleship was manned and dressed overall the gangway, followed by the Queen and Princesses. On the after-deck the R 
with the Ship’s Company lining the rails. As the King stepped on the jetty, where guard gave the salute, distant guns fired and Captain Agnew, con 

he was received by the Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth (Admiral Sir Geoffrey | H.M.S. Vanguard, received the Royal family. 
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THE ROYAL 


THE LARGEST SHIP IN THE ROYAL NAVY SAILS FOR CAPE TOWN: VANGUARD HEADING FOR THE 


down the harbour, where anchored ships were dressed overall. Every vaatage- 
point on both sides of the harbour, including roof-tops, was crowded and the 
spectators saw the Ship’s Company ‘manning the side” of the 42,500-ton 
battleship and the Royal family watching the proceedings from the specially-built 
superstructure above ‘““B" turret. Vanguard was wearing the Royal Standard, 


Shortly before 7.30 a.m. on February 1 H.M.S. Vanguard, towed by Admiralty 
tugs, left her berth alongside the Southern Railway jetty in Portsmouth Harbour 
and headed for the open sea, her great bulk, magnified by contrast with her 
attendant tugs, presenting a magnificent spectacle. Snow had been falling, but 
as she moved the weather cleared and the light increased rapidly as she passed 


DEPARTURE FOR SOUTH AFRICA: H.M.S. VANGU< 


FROM A DRAWING BY OUR SprcIiAL AR 
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INGUARD SAILING AT DAWN FROM PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR. 
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SEA, WITH THE ROYAL FAMILY WATCHING PROCEEDINGS FROM A SPECIAL PLATFORM ABOVE “B” TURRET. 


| Southern Railway jetty below the snow-patterned Admiralty building, and the 
| 


which was floodlit, at the mainmast head; the Union Jack at the jackstaff; 
a Union Jack at the port yardarm and the Admiralty Flag at the starboard 
yardarm. Our Artist has’ depicted Vanguard approaching the narrow harbour 
mouth, guarded by Fort Blockhouse, from which he was privileged to witness her 

In the right background of the drawing can be seen dimly the 


masts of Victory, from which came the first salute to be acknowledged by 
Vanguard. It will be noticed that ‘‘A’’ turret is hidden by the high sheer of 
the battleship’s bows, but the special platform above ‘‘B"’ turret can be clearly 
seen. Vanguard was preceded to sea by the Trinity House yacht Patricia. 


departure. 
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THE ROYAL DEPARTURE FOR SOUTH AFRICA: NAVAL MANCUVRES 
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GOD-SPEED TO THE ROYAL FAMILY: MEN OF H.M.S. OBEDIENT, ONE OF THE DESTROYERS 
WHICH ESCORTED VANGUARD, MANNING SHIP AND WAVING FAREWELL, 
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FAREWELL TO ENGLAND: H.M.S. VANGUARD, EN ROUTE FOR SOUTH AFRICA, SEEN FROM AN 
ESCORTING DESTROYER AS SHE SAILED FOR HER RENDEZVOUS WITH THE HOME FLEET. 
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A FEAT ACCOMPLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME: A NAVAL HELICOPTER LANDING ON THE 
DECK OF VANGUARD TO COLLECT MAIL AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE RUYAL DEPARTURE. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY RECEIVE THE SALUTES OF THE HOME FLEET: A PICTURE TAKEN FROM THE DECK OF H.M.S. ANSON, WITH ROYAL MARINES PRESENTING ARMS AS VANGUARD 
¢ STEAMED SLOWLY DOWN THE LINES OF WARSHIPS, EN ROUTE FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
a 


eee 
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When on February ! H.M.S. Vanguard, carrying the Royal family on their | the Portland Flotilla. These accompanied her with a series of graceful manceuvres 
journey to South Africa, left Portsmouth Harbour (as described on pages 176-177) to her rendezvous with the Home Fleet, and in conclusion passed within a cable- 
and reached the open sea, she was escorted by the destroyers Rotherham, length on either side of the great battleship. Their Majesties could be seen on 
Opportune, Orwell and Obedient, of the Portsmouth Destroyer Flotilla, and Offa, of, the platform above “‘B”’ turret, the crews of destroyers gave rousing cheers and 
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“S| WHICH GRACED THE OPENING OF A HISTORIC SEA-VOYAGE. 
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vd ACKNOWLEDGING THE SALUTES OF THE HOME FLEET: THE ROYAL FAMILY ON THE SPECIAL PLATFORM, AS V. UARD PASSED BETWEEN THE LINES OF WARSHIPS. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY ON THE HIGH SEAS: A! y SHE SAILED FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 
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overhead circled an air escort of Beaufighters, Mosquitoes and Sunderlands. As long lines of signal bunting were hoisted on every ship, the King saluted, the 
Vanguard approached the Home Fleet the Royal salute of twenty-one guns could ships’ crews cheered and the band of each warship could ‘be heard playing the 
be heard to begin and the blanket of cloud lifted, changing the waters of the National Anthem. In the afternoon the French battleship Richelieu, with two 
Channel to a brilliant green. Vanguard entered the double line of warships, destroyers, met and saluted Vanguard with twenty-one guns. 
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RANKLY and 
forthrightly, I 
should not nowadays elect to be a film critic at all 

if it meant seeing all the films that come to London, 

It is permitted to me to pick and choose 
the most promising items, and this gives the 
assignment the excitement of a gamble. 
For four years of my life I pronounced 
on all the London films in a great northern 
daily and, throughout the same period, 
aired the same views in different words in 
an eminent southern weekly. (It was, I 
think, that witty lioness Rebecca West 
who once remarked that to express two 
different views—.¢c., write two different 
reviews—ot the average book, play or film 
is “ like being sick on an empty stomach.”’) 
At the end of that term the Royal Navy 
engulfed me in its tremendous maw much 
as the Whale did Jonah. (This Jonah 
did not agree with the Whale any more 
than the Whale agreed with Jonah. But 
that is a long story for another occasion.) 
The point is that throughout my 
eighteen- months incarceration in the 
deepest depths of the Whale’s Belly 
(i.e., Gosport), I visited not one single new 
film—with the uproarious and not-to-be- 
resisted exception of the Marx Brothers 
in “A Night at the Opera.” This 
complete holiday from the world of the 
cinema did my brains incalculable good, 
since for some time I had been aware 
that a kind of stultification had been 
setting in. The average film lasts 100 
minutes. The average number of new films 








TRAPPED IN A FARMHOUSE BY GERMANS WHILE AWAITING A RESCUE "PLANE : 
JESPER, GINA AND POLDA (VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF) FIND A WAY OF ESCAPE. 


per week is five or six. This means that the regular film 
critic has to gaze upon, consider, take stock of, digest, 
scrutinise, boggle at, heed, attend, keep awake at, assimilate, 
evaluate, and judge animated screen stories for a period 
of something like eight or nine solid hours in each working 
week. "Tis too much. The human brain—or mine, at 
least—could not endure it even if every other film were 
an wsthetic adventure, which every other film most em- 
phatically is not. The facts being as they are (and not 
generally borne in mind by the lay, uncritical public), I 
am often and often moved to wonder and admiration at the 
patience which my harder-working colleagues evince when 
they deal with drivel, at the toleration they show towards 
patent rubbish, and at the superb way in which some few 
of them—most especially the Ladies who cheer our Sunday 
breakfast-tables—tretain not only their sanity but their 
sense of values, their salient wit, their poise, their fire, 
their fun, their perceptivity, their tempers, their memories, 
their alertness, their integrity—at the superb way, in short, 
in which they generally and splendidly (as Browning would 
say) keep the passion fresh. 

All the greater, therefore, was my delight when the film 
critic of the most august of the dailies—a critic of the 
greatest fortitude, one who has never been known to nod, 
wince or protest, however imbecile the tale he gazes on— 
suddenly lost his patience and his hold the other morning, 
and at the tail-end of a reasoned account of one of the less 
reasonable new films, allowed himself to say: “‘ Mr. Walter 
Pidgeon, with the help of a pipe and an air of prodigious 
archness, underlines all—and.it is a lot—which is false in 
the film, and, long before the end, the spectator feels the 
itch to sweep the whole batch of meaningless, gesticulating 
shadows back into the tin, machine-made box from which 
they came.” Knowing this critic as well as I do, I may 
say that it must have taken one peculiarly exasperating 
moment at the end of some years of provocation to stimulate 


PLOT AND PLOTLESSNESS. 


him into writing a sentence so unguarded, so sharply 
sincere, and so perfectly just. - 

Perhaps it is the plotlessness or the plot-staleness of 
the workaday film which is our greatest trial. I cannot 


Steiner’s brilliant 
incidental music’s 
one regrettable lapse into bathos). The lovers 
have to part, because the ’plane, with its brace 









































“CLOAK AND DAGGER”: HUNTED BY THE 
ITALIAN SECRET POLICE, PROFESSOR ALVAH 
JESPER (GARY COOPER) IS TAKEN TO A 
HIDING-PLACE BY GINA (LILLI, PALMER). 


“Cloak and Dagger’’ (Warner Bros.) is a tale of 
secret service work in Switzerland and Italy during 
the war. Alvah Jesper, professor of physics, joins 
the ranks of the ce of Strategic Services, and is 
sent on a mission to Europe. His task is to per- 
suade a scientist, Dr. Katerin Loder, to go to 
America and analyse the information coming back 
from O.S.S. agents in Europe. The Germans 
kidnap Dr.-Loder and she is killed, so Jesper sets 
out for Italy to find Dr. Polda, a leading Italian 
scientist. During his subsequent adventures, he 
meets and falls in love with Gina, an Italian partisan, 
whom he has to leave behind when he eventually 
escapes in an aircraft with Dr. Polda. 


of scientists, all-essential for future atomic 
security, has to leave. And part they do, 
Mr. Cooper whimsically sad and Miss Palmer 
trusting, true, patient and prepared till the 
war is over and the flags are flying free. 

In several glimpses in this film, in the 
use of music—morbid, specially-commissioned 
music—and in the use of silence, we note 
Lang’s strongly imaginative overtones to the 
over-familiar plot. I have just been to see 
“The Testament of Dr. Mabuse” (at the 
useful, accessible and comfortable little Every- 
man Theatre opposite Hampstead Tube 
Station), and comparing the two, it is instruc- 
tive to note the same obsession with the 
themes of alarm, terror, prosecution, pursuit, 
and violence generally. This Mabuse film 
was made in 1932, but these motifs are 
pre-eminent throughout Lang’s remarkable 
lifework, from his earliest short films down 
to “Cloak and Dagger,” his latest. Think 
of the unforgettable “‘M”’ (if you can bear 
to), and “ Fury,”’ with its savage indictment 
of lynch-law, and “ Man-Hunt” (I think 
of a certain long shot in it every time I 
travel in a London Tube), and “‘ Hangmen 
Also Die’”’ (with that final apocalyptic view 
of Heydrich on his death-bed). 

The critical rapture accorded to another 
film, ‘‘ Boomerang,” is wholly understandable 
because of its plot—which is the reverse of 
stale-plotness and plotlessness. Here indeed 
is a murder-tale which goes unsolved—a tale 
of a Connecticut Pastor who is foully murdered 
in the street by a person unknown. For local 
political reasons, it is necessary to secure a 
culprit and prove him guilty. One is secured, 
and there is a strong web of circumstantial 
evidence around him. But just as the local 
plenipotentiaries are rejoicing at the relief, a 
young States Attorney takes up the case and 
proceeds with great perception and ingenuity 
to remove every wisp of the web of seeming 
guilt that clings to a wholly innocent man. 
This States Attorney adheres honestly to his 
text-book’s maxim that it is his primary duty 
not to convict but to see that justice is done. 

At the outset of ‘“‘ Boomerang” I was a 


think of a single film-lovely 
who has not, for example, 
appeared in a version of the 
wife-versus-secretary story, 
and I can think of several 
who have played both parts 
in two alleged-to-be-different 
films, the secretary in one, 
the wife in another one. We 
have, too, since the war 
ended, had a plethora of 
films with the same dire and 
grisly plot which relates how 
an international scientist 
is smuggled—usually by a 
loving couple— 
out of Germany 
into England or 
America. It must have been a 
certain over-familiarity with this 
theme which made most of my 
colleagues unthinkingly dismiss 
“Cloak and Dagger'’ as just 
another variant of that tale. 
(But not so the wary Sunday 
Ladies, as goes without saying !) 

For “ Cloak and Dagger”’ is 
a Fritz Lang film. In other 
words, a director of genius has 
had a hand in it—admittedly 
not the whole might, or anything 
like the whole might, of his 
hand—but still his hand, his 
unique hand. Gary Cooper is 
the American scientist who is 
sent to Switzerland to escort a 
German woman-scientist (a 
harrowingly fine performance by 
Helene Thimig) out of Nazi 
danger. He fails. He is then 
sent to Italy to rescue an old 
Italian scientist (a harrowingly 
fine performance by Vladimir 
Sokoloff) from Nazi danger. He 
succeeds after hair- breadth 
escapes carried out in the loving 
company of an Italian Resistance 
agent (Lilli Palmer at her sulky- 
radiant best). A helpful British 
"plane arrives in the nick of time 
(the tale’s one regrettable lapse 
into conventionality), and it trial and 
arrives to dim background strains 
of “Rule, Britannia” (Max 


little disturbed to read a note on the screen 
to the effect that “in the interests of 
authenticity’ much of the film was made in the town 
where the film’s events actually happened. (The case 
of Father Lambert remains in the open file of Con- 
necticut’s unsolved crimes.) But here again a director of 
something like genius, Elia Kazan, comes to the rescue by 
making a brilliant and convincing welding of the two dis- 
parate styles of fiction and documentary. Impossible not 
to believe, in this startlingly good picture, that we are 
watching something actually happening which actually 
happened! And impossible not to believe, in looking at 
Dana Andrews’s beautifully verisimilar performance, that 
we are privileged to be admiring the skill, sensitivity, 
and forensic subtlety and sympathy of an actual lawyer 
who did, in fact, finish up as nothing less than the Attorney- 
General of the United States ! ALAN DENT. 





‘ 
* BOOMERANG ": THE TOWNSPEOPLE GATHER ROUND THE BODY OF FATHER LAMBERT 
(WYRLEY BIRCH), APPALLED AT THE MURDER OF THEIR BELOVED PRIEST. 


Boomerang " (20th Century-Fox) is a film based pn actual events. Father Lambert is shot in 
Fairport’s main street one evening in full view of several people. The murderer escapes. L 
political intrigue leads to an innocent man, John Waldron (Arthur Kennedy), being brought to 
t 4 the evidence seems conclusive. The State Attorney, Henry Harvey (Dana Andrews), 
in spite of political pressure, affirms his belief in Waldron’s innocence, and states that his duty 
is to see justice done and not merely to bring about convictions. He justifies his belief, and 


Waldron is acquitted. 
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THE CAMERA AS REPORTER: NEWS 
PICTURES FROM HOME AND ABROAD. 


(ABOvE.) 

THE FUNERAL OF PRINCE 

GUSTAF ADOLF, ELDEST SON 

OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF 

SWEDEN, WHO WAS A VICTIM 
OF THE AIR CRASH AT 
KASTRUP AIRPORT, NEAR 

COPENHAGEN, ON 

JANUARY 26: THE COFFIN KING ISN SAUD OF SAUDI ARABIA, PASSING BETWEEN LINES OF TROOPS 

BEING CARRIED ABOARD THE DURING A RECENT VISIT TO AN OILFIELD VILLAGE IN SAUDI ARABIA, WHERE 
warsuiP Oscar II. FoR AMERICAN OIL COMPANIES HOLD LARGE CONCESSIONS. KING IBN SAUD 
ee ae oe CAN BE SEEN IN THE CENTRE OF THE PICTURE. 








A V-2 FOR AUSTRALIA: A GERMAN ROCKET AT THE KING GEORGE V. DOCK REA FOR LOADING 


IN S.S. ZKARAMEA FOR TRANSPORT EVENTUALLY TO CANBERRA, WHERE, IT IS STATED, IT IS DESTINED 


RUMANIAN BLACK-MARKETEERS SENTENCED 
FOR THE AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL. 


AN INGENIOUS 
** MIKADO,” 


A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE: 
TO BENEFIT THE GENERAL PUBLIC BY SHOVELLING SNOW: 
PUNISHMENT WHICH WOULD HAVE APPEALED TO GILBERT’S 


CELEBRATING THE OVERWHELMING VICTORY OF THE DEMOCRATIC (PRO-GOVERNMENT) HOME AFTER LONG SERVICE IN PALESTINE: TROOPS OF THE 6TH AIRBORNE DIVISION 
IN THE RECENT POLISH ELECTIONS: A HUGE CROWD, WITH BANNERS, DISEMBARKING FROM THE ALCANTARA AT SOUTHAMPTON ON FEBRUARY 2. AMONG THOSE 
WHO RETURNED WAS MAJOR BRETT, ONE OF THOSE WHIPPED BY JEWISH TERRORISTS. 


BLOCK 
DEMONSTRATING IN A WARSAW SQUARE. 
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THE DAKOTA AIRLINER—ASSOCIATED WITH A SERIES 0! 


PITOT HEADS —> 
OF AIR-SPEEO 
TORS 


A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING 


The air-crash at Stowting, in Kent, on January 11, followed by air-crashes at 
Croydon on January 25, and Kastrup Airport, near Copenhagen, on January 26, 
in which the aircraft involved were Dakotas, has brought this type of machine 
into prominence and made it the centre of controversy. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that more than 6000 Dakotas are in service ; that is to say, 
they comprise nearly four-fifths of the aircraft in operation throughout the 
world. Our drawing shows a Douglas D.C.3C ‘‘D.”’ class (D kota) aircraft in 
section and as fitted for use on British Overseas and European Airways routes. 


| 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


FUEL TANKS 
EXTENDING 
NINDER. SALOON. 


OF A DAKOTA AIRLINER, OF WHICH THERE ARE OVER 6000 IN 


This is a standard machine, with fifteen passenger seats, though the disposition 
of the seats varies. Many Dakotas in service with oversea air-lines have seats 
for twenty-one passengers, with a smaller No. 2 hold, and others carry up to 
twenty-eight passengers. Discussion has centred round the use of control surface 
locks, which, it has been alleged, resulted in the Kastrup Airport tragedy, and 
on the permitted maximum load, which is thought by some to be too high. 
Control surface locks are attached when the aircraft is on the ground, with the 
purpose of preventing the rudder and elevators flapping about in the wind and 
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ES OF DISASTERS AND THE CENTRE OF CONTROVERSY. 


ECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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IN SERVICE, SHOWING THE INTERIOR ARRANGEMENTS, WITH SEATING FOR FIFTEEN PASSENGERS. 

ition thus tending to strain the controls. It is the duty of one man to see that | Lord Nathan, Minister of Civil Aviation, announced in the House of Lords that 
seats these are removed before the take-off. The permitted maximum loading varies he intended to accept the Board's recommendation to keep 28,000 Ib ‘as the 
p to in different countries—in America the Civil Aeronautics Board has laid down the maximum permissible all-up weight provided that the aircraft was being ‘. erated 
rface maximum loads to be carried as 25,200 lb. when carrying passengers and 26,800 lb. from airfields adequate’for its class, and over routes related to its sin pe ine 
and when used as a cargo aircraft. In Australia the maximum is 26,200 lb.; Danish | cruising performance. He said the position would be reconsidered when ja Segue 
high. Airlines permitted 25,410 Ib.; Royal Dutch, 27,940 lb.; and in Britain, 28,000 Ib. gation by the Air Registration Board and the Ministry of Supply had been com leted 

On January 28 the new Air Safety Board met to discuss the He had invited the Air Registration Board to make the matter one of saeaae, 


has been allowed. 


the ; 
and loads which Dakota aircraft should be permitted to carry, and on January 30 and had similarly communicated with the Minister of Supply. 
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RESTORING ORDER IN INDO-CHINA: THE TASK OF THE FRENCH TROOPS. 
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SCANNING THE COUNTRY FROM A ROUGHLY-CONSTRUCTED OBSERVATION-POST: A FRENCH SOLDIER DURING , Seareetiecmncomararconene seas 
THE FIGHTING NEAR HANOI, WHERE THE PERIMETER HAS BEEN EXTENDED. FRENCH TROOPS IN INDO-CHINA HAVE SUFFERED A_ CERTAIN 
NUMBER OF CASUALTIES: REINFORCEMENTS ARRIVED LAST MONTH, 
AND ILE DE FRANCE WAS DUE WITH MORE THIS WEEK. 
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mashes Ah Ge. calaee” Geeeedien <7 Gee eee ek tes warenenen b. cn cere acme | 
DOWN THE DOOR OF A BURNING BUILDING, FROM WHICH SNIPERS HAD OPERATED. THE DESTRUCTION WHICH VIET-MINH’S ARMED REVOLT HAS BROUGHT :’ DEBRIS AND RUBBLE 
PILED UP IN A STREET IN HANOI AS THE RESULT OF MILITARY OPERATIONS, 
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. snmnauavvovvnanannaneesessesceeses . souuuvconncnnnenvennnnty 
DURING THE COURSE OF CLEARING OPERATIONS THE COUNT HAS OF NECESSITY 
SUFFERED DEVASTATION: OUR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS A TYPICAL SCENE IN WHAT WAS 


FORMERLY A RESIDENTIAL STREET. 


oonauvnnnanuvennnuanentt i" 
The French inner Cabinet, assisted by the Ministers responsible for defence, and ee ee ee ee 
by General Juin, the Chief of Staff, on February 1 discussed the situation in set a ae ee —— on wa a oF 
Indo-China. It was reported that the Government were contemplating replacing the TORE VIRTRAMETE SERVERS. 
High Commissioner, Admiral d'Argenlieu, and might initiate a conciliatory policy The perimeter at Hanoi was being extended, armed convoys were travelling safely 
towards Viet-Nam. Admiral d'Argenlieu, formerly a Carmelite monk, and a remarkable between Hanoi and Haiphong, and only in Cochin-China were more French posts 
personality of modern France, stated on January 29 that the French liberal being attacked. Reinforcements of some 5000 men arrived in January, and Ile de 
programme for Indo-China had not been abandoned, but that the Viet-Minh Party France was due this week with 6000 more. Other photographs of the fighting in 
Leaders were opposed to its fundamental principles. Order was being restored. Indo-China appeared in our issues of February 1 and January 25, 
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HAT is Ameba? It would seem unnecessary 
to ask the question, for the name has become 
almost a household word. Any book dealing with 
the animal kingdom has in it a fair space devoted 
to this lowly, unicellular animal. In one book it is 
described as ‘‘a colourless, shapeless speck of proto- 
plasm, to be found in any fresh water, even in the 
supply cisterns of houses.”” With slight variations 
this is how it is usually described. Yet Ameeba is a 
fraud—or, rather, those who write about it are apt 
to be unintentionally fraudulent in so far as they 
present a picture that is misleading. 

In the first place, Amoeba 
is not colourless. It is nearly 
transparent, but not colourless. 
In the second place, it is not 
shapeless ; rather it is always 
changing its shape. Thirdly, 
it may be true that it exists 
in any fresh water, and it 
may possibly be found in any 
cistern, but there are many 
microscopists and naturalists 
who have searched diligently 
for it without success. It is, 
in fact, very elusive except 
to those who have made a 
lifelong study of it and have, 
doubtless, learned how and 
where to look for it. Here, 
therefore, is an animal about 
which so much has _ been 
written, known to everyone 
interested, even mildly, in 
natural history, whose shape, 
habits and structure must be 
well known to a large number 
of people ; yet comparatively 
few people have actually seen 
it alive, and even fewer have 
found it in the natural state. 

I have had the experience 
repeatedly of showing the 
living Amceba under the micro- 
scope to well-informed lay- 
men, to people whose general 
knowledge of living things is 
considerable. Almost invari- 
ably they are surprised by two 
things : the small size of the 
animal, and that it is not flat. 
In other words, never having 
looked at the real thing, but 
having gained their knowledge 
of it from books in which it 
is represented by a line draw- 
ing, with, as a rule, no indica- 
tion of the scale of the 
drawing, they have gained a 
completely wrong idea of it. 
To find, therefore, that it is 
about 1-100th of an inch 
across, and that it has thick- 
ness as well as breadth comes 
as a surprise. 

It might be asked: Does 
this matter very much? The 
answer is emphatically in the 
affirmative. If knowledge is 
misleading it ceases to have 
a value, and in this case we 
have an animal an accurate 
knowledge of which is of fund- 


amental importance. Ameeba STAGES IN THE MOVEMENT OF AM(EBA: A SERIES OF PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS IN WHICH THE DIRECTION 


is living, its body is protoplasm ; 


so are our bodies. If we could Ameba is constantly throwing out finger-like processes 


bey atresia 
, my a) rea 


AMCEBA—THE FRAUD. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


knew what factors are concerned with the simple 
division of Amceba, we might have a clearer idea of 
the causes of cancer, a disease due to_the unrestricted 
division of tissue cells. 

It may be that it is our attitude to Amceba which 
has been precisely the stumbling-block in these direc- 
tions. In the early days, when the doctrine of organic 
evolution was taking shape, Amoeba was a perfect 
godsend to the scientist. It was a form of life which 
resembled closely his idea of what the first living 





OF TRAVEL IS SHOWN BY AN ARROW. 











from which all living things may have sprung. And 
in so far as we refuse to ‘disabuse our minds of this idea, 
we are bound to be misled by it. 

The development of the science of bacteriology 
has made us realise that Ameeba is almost as much 
in advance of the simplest form of life as an elephant 
is in advance of an Ameceba. The first bacteria to be 
seen under the microscope were simple enough. They 
were much smaller than Amoeba and of so much 
simpler structure that they approached more nearly 
a true conception of the beginnings of life. With im- 
provements in the microscope and laboratory technique 
came the realisation that even 
lower forms of life were present 
in our midst. It is now known, 
however, that the lowest forms 
of living matter are even 
smaller than these revealed, 
and that they approach so 
closely to non-living matter 
that the gulf between animate 
and inanimate things is practic- 
ally bridged. The elusive, 
non-filterable viruses, one of 
which is suspected of being 
the cause of the common cold, 
belong to this group. With 
the development of the electron 
microscope we May expect 
more light to be shed on their 
nature and structure. 

We are justified in drawing 
a close analogy between the 
non-filterable viruses and elec- 
tricity; we .can appreciate 
them and study their behaviour 
but cannot say what they are. 
There is, moreover, the closer 
comparison to be drawn, that 
we seem to be on the threshold 
of probing the secret in each 
case. At all events, far from 
thinking of Amoeba, 1-100th 
of an inch across, as the best 
representation of the lowest 
form of life, we have got to 
get used to thinking of living 
matter in terms not of visible 
and tangible proportions, but 
of almost atomic size, in- 
appreciable except by its effect 
on us, and visible only by 
powers of magnification out- 
stripping those of the most 
powerful microscope hitherto 
available. 

“It is one of the most 
engaging hunts, this search for 
the earliest probable form of 
life which, on a planet of cool- 
ing waters and earth and gases, 
with its own energy uilt a 
little house for itself out of the 
suitable or adjacent bricks. 
So much the more wonderful 
the energy and the mind in 
Mau which have hunted the 
sequence down and now 
apprehend it.’’ This quotation 
indicates how far the search 
has taken us beyond Ameeba, 
and itis possible that the results 
would not have been delayed 
so long had the earlier ex- 
ponents of the theory of organic 


the margins of its body. One of these tends to become longer than evolution, as well as those who 


from 
. the rest, and determines the direction in which the animal will travel; as it grows and elongates, the substance of the body : nies as oe 
explain how and why Amoeba 42 ."into it. As it progresses, it comes up against other bodies—organic débris or grains of mud. The edible matter it ingests followed in their steps, not been 


moves, we could explain the by the simple means of flowing around it. 


In the body these particles of food are enclosed in temporary spherical cavities filled obsessed with the idea that that 


with fluid, the food vacuoles. The solid undigested remains of the food are left behind as the body continues to flow. Liquid : J = ss 
movement of, for example, our excretory matter accumulates in a permanent. contractile vacuole which from time to time squirts its contents to the exterior. animal fully represented the 


own white blood-corpuscles. The animal’s activities are la 
of these pictures. The prot 


If we knew how and why 
Amoeba eats, we should better 
understand the activities of 
the cells of our own bodies that devour disease 
germs. If we knew the answers thousands of scien- 
tists have sought in their studies of Amceba we 
should have a clearer idea not only of how to deal 
with disease but, more important still, how to keep 
our bodies healthy. In other words, if we could wrest 
from Ameeba the simple, yet profound, secrets of the 
forces concerned with living protoplasm, we should 
understand many things that bear fundamentally on 
the question of our own well-being. Finally, if we 


mgety controled by a nucleus, a dark oval body seen dimly in the large pseudopodium in the right simplest form. To this extent 
iP 


of the body consists of a granular endoplasm surrounded by a clear ectoplasm not readily our knowledge of Amceba has 


seen in these photographs. 
Photo-micrographs by D. A. Kempson. 


matter to appear on the earth looked like. It sym- 
bolised the “ primeval blob of jelly’ which arose 
from the elements and started the sequence of living 
things whose evolution through the ages culminated 
in the advent of man himself. Used in this way, it 
served a purpose ; but this conception of Ameba is 
now outmoded. Though a lowly organism, it is, 
nevertheless, a well-developed animal with specialised 
organs and a complex structure which resembles im 
only a limited degree the original speck of protoplasm 


tended to obstruct progress. 

There is an irony, therefore, in 
the proposal mooted in recent times concerning* the 
name of this organism. Its full name is Ameba proteus, 
the first signifying change, the second the name of the 
mythical sea-god who had the power of changing his 
shape. Not many years ago the suggestion was put 
forward that, according to the rules of priority, its name 
should more properly be Chaos chaos. Fortunately, it 
is now ruled that Ameba should stand ; but there is 
just the suspicion that, on its record, Chaos would more 
aptly epitomise its contribution to our knowledge. 
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THE GENIUS OF SPAIN REVEALED IN NOBLE CANVASES. 
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“ST. MICHAEL OVERCOMING SATAN”; “THE ADORATION OF THE NAME OF JESUS"; “CHARLES III. OF SPAIN IN HUNTING DRESS”; 
BY BARTOLOME BERMEJO (fl. 1474-95). BY EL GRECO (1541-1614). BY FRANCISCO DE GOYA (1746-1828). 


(Lent by Major-General Sir H. Wernher.) 


(Lent by Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Stirling of Keir.) 


(Lent by Major John Morrison.) 
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“CHRIST AT EMMAUS (‘THE SERVANT’)"’; BY DIEGO DE SILVA Y VELASQUEZ (1599-1660). CHRIST AND 


E SEEN THROUGH A HATCH ON THE LEFT. (Lent by Sir Alfred Beit, Bt.) 
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BY BARTOLOME ESTEBAN MURILLO “AN OLD WOMAN FRYING EGGS’’; BY DIEGO DE SILVA Y VELASQUEZ 
(1599-1660). (Lent by Sir Francis Cook, Bt., and the Cook Trustees.) 


“THE PRODIGAL SON FEEDING SWINE”; 
(c. 1616-82). ONE OF AN ADMIRABLE SERIES. (Lent by Sir Alfred Beit, Bt.) 


We reproduce on these pages fifteen of the magnificent examples of Spanish opened in Southampton in September, included Derby, Leicester, Cardiff and 
painting to be shown at the National Gallery from February 11 till Aberdeen. When in London the exhibition will be further enriched by 
March 23. Twenty-four of the pictures in this exhibition were borrowed Spanish paintings from the National Gallery’s own collection, and from 
by the Arts Council of Great Britain, almost entirely from private collec- other sources. In particular, the Duke of Wellington has generously lent 


tions, and sent on a tour of provincial galleries. This itinerary, which his Goya of the first Duke of Wellington, and three fine Velasquez pictures, 
’ (Continued on right, at top. 
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A NATIONAL GALLERY EXHIBITION OF SPANISH PAINTING. 


Continued.) - 

the ‘“ Water-seller vi 

of Seville,” the 

‘* Bearded Man,” and 

““ Two Young Men at 

Table”; and the 

Earl of Radnor his 

noted “Juan de 

Pareja,” by Velas- 

gquez. The collection 

provides a magnifi- 

cent cross-section of 

the Masters of 

Spanish painting. 

And of the painting 

of Spain it may be 

said, more than of 

most countries, that 

it is the painting of 

a few masters and a 

number of far in- 

ferior men. The ex- 

hibition includes one 

work by Bermejo, 

which epitomises 

Spanish medieval 

painting ; notable ex- 

amples of the genius 

of El Greco; and a 

series of six incidents 

from the parable of 

the Prodigal Son by 

Murillo ; and coming 

to the men who , ; r 

especially exemplify ° eS ee: j ‘ eae 3 

the Spanish national ae , y EAP ; = 

character, a series of “THE CONDE-DUQUE DE OLIVARES” ; “PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN WITH A FUR"; BY EL GRECO “THE CONDE-DUQUE DE OLIVARES”; 

Velasquez and Goya BY DIEGO DE SILVA Y VELASQUEZ (1541-1614). POSSIBLY THE ARTIST’S DAUGHTER. BY DIEGO DE SILVA Y VELASQUEZ 
pspeh soma (1599-1660). (Lent by Viscount Cowdrav.) (Lent by Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Bt.) (1599-1660). (Lent by a Private Collector.) 


‘“‘PORTRAIT OF DONA ANTONIA ZARATE”’; BY FRANCISCO ; 
DE COTA (1746-280h. “PORTRAIT OF A BEARDED MAN” ; 
(Lent by Sir Alfred Beit, Bt.) BY EL GRECO (1541-1614). 
(Lent by Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Bt.) 


‘‘A GIRL WITH A TAMBOURINE"; BY JUSEPE DE RIBERA 
(1591-1652). 
(Lent by F. A. Drey, Esq.) 





“THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION "’; BY DIEGO DE SILVA “THE BEWITCHED: A SCENE FROM A PLAY’"’; “ST. JOHN ON THE ISLAND OF PATMOS"’; BY DIEGO 
Y VELASQUEZ (1599-1660). BY FRANCISCO DE GOYA (1746-1828). DE SILVA Y VELASQUEZ (1599-1660). 
(Lent by Mrs. Woodall and the Misses Frere.) (Lent by the Trustees of the National Gallery.) (Lent by Mrs. Woodall and the Misses Frere.) 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


ERHAPS one ought not to discuss “ The Age of Reason,’’ by Jean-Paul Sartre (Hamish 
Hamilton ; 10s. 6d.), till one has come to grips with its philosophy ; existentialism 
seems to be creeping up on us, demanding to be tackled some time. On the other hand, 
a work of art should explain itself. As this novel is the first of a trilogy, the explanation 
may be imperfect, but it should remain exclusive. Let us plunge in. 

It is 1938, and the air of Paris is filled with echoes of the Spanish War and a faint, 
beginning presage of Armageddon. These, however, are only background ; in the fore- 
ground are men and women struggling with their private lives, and crying in every accent 
of desperation, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?’ Mathieu’s is the basic problem ; or, 
rather, he has two problems, cunningly interlinked. His lifelong purpose is to be free— 
to create his own morality, and achieve his unique salvation by an act of the will. But 
he is thirty-five, and still the hour of opportunity has not come. For an impulsive act is 
no good ; he must have reasons, he must choose out of his whole nature. Meanwhile, he is 
a teacher of philosophy, a civil servant whose preoccupation with keeping free, and 
eschewing all self-delusion, has made him less and less capable of any choice whatever. 
He would like to go to Spain—but the desire is not strong enough. He would like to join 
the Communist Party—that would be best of all; the best thing in the world—but even 
that would have a slight remainder of insincerity. So he goes on waiting, to all appearances 
unusually set and calculable. 

Then a jolt in his outer life brings on a crisis. Marcelle is pregnant. Theirs is a semi- 
conjugal relation, an affair of habit ; but he is fond of her, and feels a duty towards her. 
The child, 5f course, must be got rid of, as they agreed long ago. But it must be properly 
done, and the charge for that is 4000 francs, ready money. He has not got it. But he will 
have to find it, or marry her, and if he marries, good-bye to freedom. 

His attempt to raise the money covers forty-eight hours, and involves all the other 
people—a little undérworld, in which the ageing are obsessed with “‘ last chances,” while 
the young, so fresh and reckless in appearance, are obsessed with the flight of youth. And 
all are vagrants—linked by one-sided passion, by malice, misconception, imperfect sym- 
pathy, but each adrift in a void. The plot is brilliantly conducted. Mathieu escapes at 
length—only to find that he has 
escaped for nothing: he is an un- 
changed nothingness, in the same 
old shell of routine. It is Daniel, 
the tormented pervert, who has 
* chosen,” willing a kind of death, 
as Brunet did long ago when he 
joined the Communist Party. Brunet 
renounced individual freedom to 
become a man of his age, and 
apparently he was rewarded ; but 
for Mathieu, who demands full con- 
viction, there is nothing to choose. 

It is a depressing book, com- 
pounded of abstract thought and 
physical disgust. Even children 
and the buds of spring have some- 
thing nasty about them ; even love 
puts on disgustful trappings, to 
evade romance. But such details, 
however “ true,” are not life, nor 
can intellectual ruthlessness create 
life. Particulars are not the leading 
factor in experience; the leading 
factor is sentiment. We feel that 
the world is habitable because, in 
some sense, “‘ the all is one,"’ and 
to leave out this unifying, pervasive 
element is to strip the earth of 
atmosphere. 

Of course, it is much more 
common to overdo the atmosphere. 
“ Mexican Village,’’ by Josephina 
Niggli (Sampson Low; 10s. 6d.), 
provides enough and to spare. 
Mexico has enjoyed a vogue of late 
years, which in itself would under- 
mine confidence, and the opening 
scene of Bob Webster’s arrival in 
Hidalgo is not at all reassuring ; he 
is welcomed by an Indito in such 
a quaint and picturesque idiom. 
But one must get used to that, 
for the picturesqueness, or, to 
speak more kindly, the romance, 
of Hidalgo is the whole point. 
Don Bob, half - Mexican, half-Yangui, has an “eagle witch” for a housekeeper, and 
acquires prestige by challenging the ghost of a bandit’s horse. And then he yields 
up the limelight, for this is not the story of Don Bob, as one thought at first ; it is a local 
pageant, as the title implied. The men and women r cur and overlap, while each in turn 
plays the lead, and the village unrolls its tapestry of custom and superstition, and drama 
rich as a peacock’s tail. Now we have the little comedy of a village wooing, now an 
episode of high romance, like the tale of Don Alejandro and his golden outcast, of the 
tragic dancer who loved a goatherd, of the gipsy bull-fighter who vowed his sister to 
celibacy. The comic vein is not very happy, and the human interest never goes deep ; 
the attraction is that of honest, thoroughgoing showmanship by a real expert. This 
writer knows all her stuff ; she is as lovingly at home in the bull-ring as in the village plaza, 
and her festivals and folk-songs are local colour at its most genuine. 

“ Creeping Venom,"’ by Sheila Pim (Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.), is the kind of 
story I long to thrust into people's hands. It is a detective novel, to be sure. But the scene 
is Eire—how fantastic for a detective novel !—and the substance is fresher yet. Old Miss 
Hampton lives in a great, dilapidated house in the Pale. She is a diehard Protestant— 
diehard in every sense, but at eighty she succumbs to a dish of snails, knocked down to her 
for a shilling at the local flower show. And they must have been poisoned. Suspicion 
falls on her young companion, Priscilla, and on her cousin Liam, whom she was going to 
disinherit if he married a Catholic. The police get to work—and Hampton Court is a 
repository which may yield anything, from bones to diamonds. But soon enough one 
should guess the answer, and those who are not pleased with it must be dull indeed. This 
is a poor account, but the wit and gaiety, the ease and charm, can only speak for themselves. 

“ Nothing But the Truth,’’ by John Rhode (Bles ; 8s. 6d.), has no more charm than we 
expect from this writer. His line is ingenuity and solid work, and in the present tale of 





NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 


a manufacturer kidnapped by a bogus policeman, and then run over fifty miles away, he, 


does not depart from it. Like so many victims, Henry Watlington was hated by all ; in 
particular, his only son, his daughter’s fiancé and at least one of his employees had every 
reason to wish him dead, and justice, but for the long arm of Dr. Priestley, would have 
picked the wrong man. As usual, Mr. Rhode has a surprise up his sleeve ; this time it 
concerns, not the murder, but the method of investigation. K. Joun. 











A MERCHANT AIRCRAFT-CARRIER BUILT TO BRING GRAIN TO BRITAIN IN WARTIME TAKES FOOD 
TO GERMANY: EMPIRE MACRAE UNLOADING WHEAT AT HAMBURG. 
The Merchant Aircraft-Carriers, known as the “MAC” ships, are dual-purpose craft, built during the Battle of the Atlantic 


to carry aircraft as well as cargo. One of these vessels, Empire Macrae, built by Lit! 
peacetime task. She is unloading 8200 tons of wheat at the port of Hamburg after making a voyage across the Atlantic 
from North America. Readers of The Illustrated London News will recall that in our issue of October 27, 1945, we pub- 
lished photographs and a description of Merchant Aircraft-Carriers built by the Burntisland Shipbuilding Company which, 


as carriers of grain and of operational fighter aircraft, represent a major feat of shipping design and construction. 
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IN WHICH LAUGHTER AND COURAGE MEET. 


A GOOD laugh is to be welcomed always: never more so than at the present, when 
much gloom and ill-humour stalk abroad. Although few English readers will hail 
Betty MacDonald’s book, “ The Egg and I ’’ (Hammond, Hammond ; Ios. 6d.), with quite 
the same exuberance it has provoked in America, this story of a young bride’s struggles 
and adventures rearing poultry on an isolated, derelict, 40-acre holding in the foothills 
of the Olympics, Washington, does come as a reminder that a sense of humour is one of 
the greatest of God’s gifts. Betty’s husband had been in insurance before he carried her 
off to the deserted farm to raise chickens. The nearest neighbours were five miles distant 
and could scarcely be called desirable—a dirty, shiftless family living in squalor. ‘‘ They 
often took the cream cheque to pay a man to gather the eggs and haul in feed, which 
necessitated selling the eggs to buy feed for the cows so they would produce cream to sell, 
to pay the man to gather the eggs.” From the very beginning there were trials—the 
weather (it rains almost continuously, save in the summer months), bears, cougars, drunken 
and degenerate Indians, timber fires, flood: and chickens. Always chickens. Says Mrs. 
MacDonald : “‘ By the end of the second spring I hated everything about the chicken but 
the egg.”” There were compensations in the way of scenery and abundance of food. But 
the saving grace was the humour which is so convincingly communicated to the reader. 

After humour, courage. It is present, well pressed down, full to overflowing, in 
“ Adventurous Life,’’ by Lord Mountevans, K.C.B. (Hutchinson; 20s.). The author, 
known the wide world over as “ Evans of the Broke,” was a regular little devil as a boy. 
He ran away from home; he and his brother made such nuisances of themselves at 
Merchant Taylors’ School that they were expelled ; he learned things “‘ the hard way ” 
as a Worcester cadet, and was, in his own words, “ a sturdy little ruffian ” when he joined 
his first ship, the cruiser Hawke. From that moment Adventure with a capital “A” 
seems to have stalked him—or he it. He talked Sir Clements Markham into getting him 
in on the Antarctic relief expedition to find Scott and the Discovery; and that was the 
beginning of his work with that great man and with Shackleton in the company of other 
men of outstanding courage. The peacetime Navy lacked excitement so much that in the 
summer of 1914 he nearly threw up his career. Fortunately, other counsels prevailed. 
Came the first World War, with 
destroyer days, the Dover Patrol 
and the Broke epic. Writing of 
this, Lord Mountevans says: “ The 
Broke was now on fire amidships 
as well as on the bridge ; steam was 
escaping with a horrible noise, and 
we were rapidly losing headway. I 
remember blowing up my life-saving 
waistcoat which I had put on for 
the first time ; I gave it three good, 
sturdy puffs, said about three words 
of prayer that I should be spared for 
my wife’s sake, and then turned my 
attention to doing more damage to 
the enemy.”’ The whole book is a 
stirring record of a stirring life, 
tinged with philosophy, sentiment, 
and a profound love of home. And 
full of stories. 

Admiral Sir W. M. James, G.C.B., 
was C.-in-C., Portsmouth, for the 
first three years of the war and 
Chief of Naval Information at the 
Admiralty for the last two. These 
facts, together with his long and 
varied career, qualify him for 
writing “ The British Navies in the 
Second World War ’’ (Longmans ; 
21s.), though it soon becomes 
obvious that so vast a subject 
demands a much bigger canvas than 
one volume of little more than 200 
pages provides. Superficially, the 
result may be irritating: the 
appetite is whetted for fuller detail 
and description. But the more 
conscientious reader will find here 
the bedrock of the vital part British 
sea-power played in the prolonged 
struggle. ‘‘ The conditions of the 
Second World War,” we read, 
“* demanded even finer qualities in 
the personnel than had been de- 
manded in earlier wars. It was a 
high-speed war, a war of ‘ unforgiv- 
ing seconds,’ and victory depended on every man in the ship performing his duty 
faithfully. . . . Never before has the British sailor been so highly tested, and never before 
has he come through the test of war with such a glowing record.” A glowing tribute ! 

According to E. G. Boulenger, author of “‘ British Anglers’ Natural History '’ (Collins ; 5s.), 
angling is a sport ‘‘ pursued by at least half a million inhabitants in Britain.” How he 
arrives at that figure is difficult to say. As Director of the Aquarium at the London 
Zoological Gardens, however, he is an authority on every fish the fisherman seeks to lure— 
and some he would gladly avoid. He can tell us that the oldest British fish, so far as we 
know from observations on captive specimens, is an eel caught in 1889 and still alive ; 
that the record British salmon was caught in the Tay Estuary and weighed 84 lb.; that 
fried gudgeon is appreciated as a delicacy on the Continent ; that fish, “ alone amongst 
living animals, carry about with them age certificates which all who want to may read,” 
but that the great majority are completely deaf ; and that when goldfish were introduced 
into Madagascar they not only multiplied so rapidly that they exterminated the only 
fresh-water edible fish in the island, but reverted to the drab olive-grey livery of their 
carp ancestors. 

Robert Elkin has followed his story of Queen’s Hall with “‘ Royal Philharmonic "’ 
(Rider ; 21s.), a full-dress history of the Royal Philharmonic Society which, born in 1831, 
is still very much alive. It has had a chequered career, but has surmounted every difficulty, 
climbing from acute financial embarrassment to a position of affluence, sinking again and 
rising yet again. It could send {£100 to Beethoven in his poverty on his death-bed and 
find it impossible to pay a like sum demanded for the production of Bantock’s “ Fifine 
at the Fair.” Mr. Elkin makes a conscientious historian, and his list of the most important 
works first performed in England at a Philharmonic concert is of value to music-lovers. 

Mr. Wilenski, that indefatigable writer on art and artists, has recast the short informal 
guide he wrote to the 1934 Exhibition of British Art at Burlington House. “ An Outline 
of English Painting '’ (Faber ; 7s. 6d.), now presented, is full of interest. We learn how 
Constable inherited riches and how the loss of his wife affected his work ; how Elizabeth 
Siddal inspired Rossetti, and how “his talent for descriptive daguerreotypic naturalism "’ 
is well seen in many of Millais’ pictures. The lives and achievements of our great artists 
are here for all to read. W. R. CaLvert. 
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Judging by the large of correspond received by the Publisher, 
there seems to be some doubt in che public mind about posting British periodicals 
te countries overseas. There is no difficulty at all now, and the Publisher will be 
pleased to send THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS to any address abroad. 
Subscription rates (including postage) : 
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Elsewhere Abroad ... 
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The New Pye receivers, backed 
by years of scientific research, 
include many new technical 
advances. “Fidelity” reproduc- 
tion, the Pye ‘ Tonemaster,” 
Flywheel Tuning and Unfailing 
Reliability are among the 
features that make these new 
AC, DC/AC and Battery models 
worthy of the fine tradition of the 
Pye laboratories in Cambridge. 








PYE LIMITED : RADIO WORKS + CAMBRIDGE 




















Pilots and passengers being unanimously in 

favour of having engines firmly attached to | 

aeroplanes, the designers came to Accles & 

Pollock for an engine-mounting ring to give 
strong tubular support. It was a particu- 

larly difficult job of tube manipulation, VOS re fe HK LTD 
but Accles & Pollock (stillfirmly attached 

to precise standards) supplied it with eo Fee 3 wo Ut ft 


their usual precision. r Specialists in High Speed Croft 
ACCLES & POLLOCK er re rere enerinn. Bam Gonetrctios 
LTD. of Wood and Steel Craft up to 


OLDBURY +- BIRMINGHAM 


Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless and other steels. | 
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% Bradley Manor nr. Newton Abbot—a charming 15th Century Building. Property of the National Trust | | 

















Every Jaguar is a full 5-seater car of high-performance, luxuriously 
Fast work, this skating—and there’s nothing slow about the 


appointed and with that impeccable finish which for years has deen associated with the appetite it creates for Weston’s biscuits! Made from the 
finest ingredients obtainable, blended to a nicety by Weston 
name of Jaguar. Three saloon models are offered on the 14, 2} and 34 Litre Chassis with experts, they renew your energy in a very enjoyable way. 


such refinements as air-conditioning, with de-froster and de-mister as standard on the | 
24 Litre, 3} Litre and the 14 Litre Special Equipment model. Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry. CS $ 


THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 














SPORTING EVENTS win 


always find you well equipped if you 
carry these handy Ross Binoculars. 

Race and point - to - point 

meetings CALL for rapid, accurate 
focusing and the clear vision of the 


Ross Stepnada (7 x 30) Binocular with 
coated lenses FOR extra light. 

















s 
, 
pe sate * 
Aa Fs hak There are, in all, nine quite distinct types of Ross 
: binoculars to choose from. For Hunting, Racing R S 
> and Travel; for the explorer, naturalist or farmer. 
Choose your binoculars as carefully as you choose 
“ all your gear and see that they are right for the |e) N DON 
074 job. Above all be sure to choose ROSS. 
Rolled in Jamaica from finest leaf BI N OC U LA RS 
4/6 3/6 cg 
CORONA GRANDES CORGNAS PETIT CORONAS ROSS LIMITED, The Optical Works, Clapham Common, London, S.W.4 
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eA Persian rug gives courage to a sad, post-war room. And 
we have one of the finest collections of Persian rugs in all Britain. 
Our prices are exceptionally moderate. For example: Small Shirvan 
rugs at {25.10.0 ; Feraghans, Kirmans and Saruks (about 7’ x 4 4’’) 
from £45.0.0; silk Kashans (about 6’ 9’’ x 4’ 4°) from {£175.0.0. 
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Cherish 

them with Yardley Hand Cream, delicately fragrant 
and delightful to use... 
finely textured as silk and enchantingly white. 


aedley 


HAND CREAM 
5/3 


Including Purchase Tax 


Keep your hands irresistibly lovely ! 


it will keep them 
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~*~ te Greatest Mame 
tn Colton 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 


WINCETTES~ DRESS GOODS 
SHIRTINGS~ FURNISHINGS 
“UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 








LTOM, LONDON 


MANCHESTER, 60 


WORROCKSES, CREWOSON 6 CO. LTDO., PRESTOR, 
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\ SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


“Ah !— the warm glow of 
new friendships — an excel- 





“Good-bye England.” 


ava’ TAY UD 7 — “Funny how the hand of home 1s ; - : 
COOL, DELIGHTFUL » FRAGRANT so reluctant to let one go.” lent idea. It’s down the sets, 

: then sharp to starboard. 
out, and we shall be calling tion of the anatomy of melan- 

all these strange - looking | ¢pgjy» 
Bees, 
ss | 

' names. } ’ . e 
i | | I’ve just had an exceedingly 
éau de Cologne ‘“‘And_ loneliness will depart 1 melancholy thought. Suppose 
again in the warm glow of new | there isn’t any Rose’s on this 


“Bear up, Peter — two days | «Gerald, you have no apprecia- 
A T K [ N S O N S people by their Christian | «7 have, you know. In fact 
Sriendships.” | aquatic queen?” 


THE EAU DE COLOGNE OF FINEST QUALITY 
ROSE’ S — There is no substitute 
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Note these Facets isa 
MEDICINAL 


25 a alls 4 a the BRITISH BUTTNER PASTILLE S 
Gaara) 


o~ Pipe, the flavour of the tobacco is not marred by 





WORKING DAYS LOST BY J M 
cassie cihtnpuibdadats os unpleasant juices or harmful substances The patent based on the skill 
Sy wo, absorbent filter cools and purifies the smoke, ensuring d 7 
yf dry, fragrant, healthy, smoking. and experience of 






WORKING DAYS LOST BY 
EACH WOMAN PER YEAR 


A recent medical test of an 
industrial group proved that 
rheumatism caused absenteeism 
among men sufferers at the rate 
of 25 working days per year, 
and among women sufferers at 
the rate of 21 working days 


per year. Rheumatic pain can see ora — 
by taking two tables ef Gee B NO NS IE: 
‘Genasprin’ in a little water — | 
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BRITISH BUTINER “2 ——— 
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, The British Buttner 
Filter is the Feature of the 
British Buttner Pipe. ee 










THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 





























A miss is as good 


50 Can 
SLEEPLESSNESS as a mile... but far 
NEURITIS, TOOTHACHE, better miss the risk of 
infection due to cuts 


HEADACHE, 


COLDS AND ’FLU. and scratches when 


gardening by wearing ANDY 









Supplies are limited but your Garden Gloves. Tough yet 
chemist will see you get your pliable, wetting and washing 
share. Prices 1/54. and 2/3d. won't harden them. 
. *“*THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
At any time | MAVE HEARD ABOUT ” 
of strain or pain 3 per pair from all lron- OLD CUSTOMERS are informed 
‘ — moraine and proves, or with pleasure that limited supplies 
Genasprin Se ee eae cue are now available of Hawker’s Tawny 
per pair). Port and Ruby Port at 14/- a bottle, 





and Hawker'’s Fino Sherry at 1S/6a 
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Obtainable only from Retailers. SY 


OF PL YM OUTH UY JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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...are just as impatient as others to take delivery of the 
new models. But from their experience of the Wolseley 
Company they realise that the quality of Wolseley workman- 
ship cannot be subject to any opportunist policy of high- 
pressure production. They are not allowing themselves to be 
rushed, but are taking the sane view that the value of a 
Wolseley car, looking ahead, is a very solid reward for a 





little patience now. 
NOW AVAI LABLE AT SHORT NOTICE 


Buy wisely — buy Wolseley 
The Trustworthy Car BD 
N= Dp THE KEY TO Tea 


LTP... WARD END, BIRMINGHAM, 8 
BRIT 4 UROPE / / re) RT c ) MIDDLESEX 


Reservations and enquiries through all principal travel agents and at Airways Terminal SWI VIC 2323 
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is the one factor above / 








WOLSELEY MOTORS 





all others that contri- 


butes to Road Safety \ 








Deterioration in braking efficiency 
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is gradual and insidious. Therefore ( 


it is a wise precaution to have your 





brakes tested at regular intervals by 


means of the FERODO Brake Testing TOME SPOS TAS. LOOM la Ves YOU ROR - oe 

pr D r ryt +r W y r tre Y pur ‘ at yo 

Meter. Garages throughout the selve of — choose_whenever want it 
ino Ia VV U 1 W € 

country displaying the now familiar hot water tames the bogey of Mo to suit every size ¢ 
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‘‘Lion & Wheel”’ Sign are equipped DM Ae aie 
NG to render this service. It only takes AS HOT AS You LIKE 


a few minutes. 














Inaugurated by the manufacturers of 


Also Creda Electric Fires, lrons, Kettles, Cookers and Wash Boilers 


THE BEST AT EVERY POINT 


# A 
Brake i | A @ propuct siMPLEX ELECTRIC CO. LTD. OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 


~ CONDIT 10NS ; OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—1 —Thi periodical is sold subject to the tollowin i I | t first 
resold, hired out or otherwi sed of ™ y way of Trade except at tl li retail pr t1 1 10t t ic [ 
condition or in any unauth ed cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publicat i er 
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A Great 

reat Inheritance 
The foundations of Lloyds Bank are firmly rooted in the past. It 
inherits great traditions of which it is proud. 
But it is most proud of the tradition which insists that it shall always 
look towards the future. It is responsive to change, marching with 
the times, increasing the efficiency and versatility of its services as 


often as modern conditions demand. 
Tradition stabilises. Enterprise enriches. Lloyds Bank has both. 


ABDULLA NO.7 |,oyps BANK 


FOR VIRGINIA 
SMOKERS 
20 for 2/8 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 

















Playing card QUEEN series: No. 9 


The Queen was 
\ like this in 1858 


The court cards in this 19th century pack 
represented contemporary royalties. Here is 
Quen Victoria. 
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Quaint double-headed caricatures were used 
instead of the usual court figures, in this 
children’s pack by Grimaud of Paris 


HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


HIGHLANDQUEEN =. 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY Fj 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. Distillers, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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